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THE POLITICAL PAST AND FUTURE. 


Parties perish—principles survive. Men may 
change their opinions, but the opinions are not 
affected by the change. For some years now past, 
perhaps a majority of the public have rejoiced in 
belonging to no party. If they had closely ex- 
amined the origin of their joy they would have found 
that it sprang from their possessing no political 
principle. The late Sir Robert Peel has been accused 
of the murder of party in this country, but he did 
a worse deed in destroying popular belief in the 
principles of public men, and enshrining the doc- 
trine of expediency in its place. We charge him 
not with catering only for his own love of power 
and vanity, as others have done,* bu! he was the 
statesman of expediency ; a hazardous guide, and 
in this respect he debauched political confidence in 
public men, and ended it. Every man is supposed 
by many men to have his mission. It is obviously 
true ; but some people’s mission is not easily per- 
ecptible to others. Sir Robert Peel’s was probably 
that blow at partizanship which he struck with a 
tremendous power. Nobody can regret too little 
the death of old party distinctions, but their eradi- 
cation may be bought dearly if party principles have 
by mistake becn committed to the same grave ; for 
these belonged to men who should not forget them. 

“Principles are few, details are many.” Twenty 
years since, the people were agitated concerning 
details, while they believed that they were labour- 
ing for principles. They were disappointed, and 
soured, by delay and procrastination, not because 
their principles were defeated, but because their 
details were unsuccessful. In 1857 it is melan- 
choly to turn back in memory to 1837, and the 
struggle then commenced for the details and the 
principles of political reform. 
leaders in that movement are dead, without seeing 
any result of their labours, except disappointment. 
Government by the people is a principle, and it 
may be secured by more ways than onc. Optimism 
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* See Jelinger Symons on Prel, noticed in our last number. 
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in polities is desirable. Men seek, naturally, the 
best of everything; but until they can procure 
firsts they do not reject seconds. Nobody starves 
with abundance of brown bread, because whiter 
loaves are not to be obtained. Even so it should 
be with government by the people. It means the 
healthful life of society; but if it cannot be pro- 
cured in one form we must strive for another; if 
it cannot be secured in perfection we must take 
the smallest imperfection that is procurable. The 
Royal British Bank depositors will not refuse five 
shillings per 21 this month, and four shillings per 
£1 next month, because they want twenty shillings - 
in the long run—and we hope they may get them. 
Wisdom in monetary is wisdom in political affairs. 
Go for the whole right, but never reject an instal- 
ment. Take that, meanwhile; it will give you 
heart to push harder for the remnant. 

Government by the people is avowedly sought 
by all the Liberal party ; and by almost all parties 
in this country. The Conservative party, with few 
exceptions, profess the same “principle.” In 
France, the electors of the legislative assemblies 
are obviously not the people. In Russia, the 
people do not govern ; but are bartered or bought, 
and governed. Even in the United- States, the 
free coloured men do not govern, for their citizen- 
ship is denied, and the slaves carry votes for their 
owners, but none for themselves. The inhabitants 
of India do not have government by the people; 
| but they are nearer to that result than either 

French, Russians, or Americanised-Africans of the 
United States, for they have a free press, un- 
fettered rights of speech, and assiduous efforts 
made for their intellectual and religious progress. 

All parties in this country speak of popular 
_ government and the influence of public opinion— 
two different matters—for public opinion, ’ 
influenced Nebuchadnezzar, and was not altogether 
lost on Nicholas; although neither of these Em- 
perors submitted to popular government. These 
general statements, confused oceasionally as they 
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are, do not interfere with the possibility of working 
out the principle of popular government, without 


- a hard adherence to every detail. “The Legislature 


of our country includes a slight representation of 
the learned bodies; a larger of the middle classes ; 
the army and the navy indirectly; the bar and the 
church in the same fashion; the banking and the 
colonial interests in an equally crooked way; and 
the larger proportion of the representation falls to 
the landed interest, although that community have 
not advantageously employed their influence at all 
times. The artisan class, as separated from the 
labouring, or lower paid classes, have a certain 
degree of influence over the representation of 
several boroughs ; but the agricultural labourers, 
a very numerous body of men, have no represen- 
tatives ; the miners in counties, have nothing to say 
in the choice of members ; small farmers are less 
than small, they count nothing at the polls ; factory 
operatives in county villages, comprehending an 
intelligent and numerous body, neither directly 
nor indirectly affect elections; and the great ma- 
jority of labourers and operatives in all towns, 
have not a shadow of influence over the legisla- 
ture. Individuals belonging to other classes are 
disfranchised by accident, but they are left desti- 
tute of political power by design. The shop- 
keepers and tradesmen of counties who pay rents 
under £50 per annum have no vote. The arrange- 
ment is bad. But the individual only suffers. His 
class is represented. We are dissatisfied with that 
distribution of power; and those who suffer from 
it should also be dissatisfied, but the exclusion of 
entire classes, comprising the majority of the 
nation, from any share in the formation of its laws, 
is still worse. 

If the law regarded labourers as helots or serfs, 
or slaves, the consequent exclusion from the 
suffrage would not be logically wrong. The law 
that calls a man a chattel, is not hypocritical in 
refusing to him a vote. The arrangement in the 
States is different. There the slaves are considered 
to be politically under age. ‘Their owner is their 
trustee who votes for them. This law is hypocri- 
tical. It assumes that a good time is coming for 
the negroes ; that they are abstractly entitled to 
political power, but are not yet ripe for the use of 
their rights. 

Personal freedom is guarded more jealously in 
this than in any other land. We are entitled to 
come or to go, as we please. The right is even 
now carried occasionally into something very near 
wrong. A man is free to get drunk as he pleases 


lations. The personal right of property runs into 
extravagance. We have heard of a Scotch land- 
owner levelling a thousand homes for a crotchet. 
To high and low we assign a large personal freedom. 

If labour were a silent sufferer, the policy of 
our course might be wiser. People would speak 
against rousing questions that slept, or wrongs 
that were not felt to be wrong; but now labour 
and its interests are perpetually before the legis- 
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THE EXCLUDED CLASSES. 


lature ; while the persons who are affected chiefly 
by these proceedings are refused the criminal’s 
right of being heard by counsel in their own be- 
half. 

The law does not by statute refuse the la- 
bourer a vote. It is not prohibitive, except in 
the sense of a Russian tariff of seventy to a hun- 
dred per cent., which is called protective, but is 
prohibitive. A working man earning £60 annu- 
ally cannot pay £10 for rent with prudence. He 
is, therefore, virtually excluded by statute unless 
he be an extravagant person; and those who 
make laws should remember that rents are one 
charge, and the costs of housekeeping and taxes 
are additional expenses. It is not the difference 
in rent alone, but in many other matters, that con- 
stitutes the increased expenditure in a large over 
a small house. 

The inadequate representation of the operative 
classes cannot be denied, but many persons hold 
that they would not be benefited, indeed that they 
would be damaged, by any extension of their po- 
litical power. They. want information and can be 
better cared for by others than by themselves. 
Arguments of that nature would be thoroughly 
useless, if they had no truth in them. ‘Truth is 
the grain of salt that keeps the corrupting mass 
from becoming thoroughly offensive. We could 
all bear more information than we possess, and 
occasionally others see our interests more clearly 
than we perceive them. For these reasons we do 
not prefer to be called ignorant, or leave our affairs 
entirely to the guidance of wise neighbours. 
Truth in this case is in the form of grains. They 
are few, and verysmall. Truth in this description 
of pleading is atomical; and anatomical precision 
is necessary to trace its place in the mass. The 
feudal system was maintained by the same apology. 
The serfs of Russia are supposed to be incapable 
of caring for themselves. The slaves of the 
United States are kept in slavery for their own 
good. The interest of the oppressed has been 
often the reason pled by the oppressor for his 
deeds. The preservation of law and order has 
not seldom been made the justification of pro- 
ceedings that rode roughshod over the foundation 
of all law. 

Government by the people for the people, infers 
that all classes of the people share its arrange- 
ments ; but in this country we have cn excluded 
class; and that class the more numerous portion 





of the nation. Our meaning in seeking for prin- 


| ciples, instead of mere details, is illustrated by an 
if he avoid any trangression of the police regula- | empire and a republic. The Emperor Napoleon 
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was chosen to occupy the throne of France, by the 
direct votes of the electors. Mr. Buchanan has 
been selected for the White House at Washington, 
by the indirect votes of the electors. The latter 
chose delegates to vote for a President, instead of 
directly naming their man upon the ballot cards. 
The details in these cases present considerable 
differences, that may even change the result of 
elections ; but if the votes have been fairly given 
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THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 


in both instances, we must concede to Buchanan 
and Bonaparte election by the people. 

The present Government may fulfil the promise 
made by another Government, three years since, 
to carry an extension of the suffrage, combined 
with a re-distribution of electoral districts. As 
the opening of the Parliamentary session approaches 
we hear less of the rumear. The bill, however, 
may be introduced and passed. It will not 
certainly be a perfect bill, but if it presents an 
honest step in advance, it should not be opposed. 

Mr. King has frequently pressed the extension 
of borough rights to county farmers and trades- 
men. The reform urged by him is merely the 
assimilation of the county franchise to that of Par- 
liamentary boroughs, and would effect a great 
improvement; but it would not solve the entire 
question —yet it should not be opposed. 

A five instead of a ten pound franchise would 
more than treble the number of electors, especialiy 
in small towns; and would introduce a useful class 
of voters in many constituencies. It would not 
be abstractly right. It would be only an imper- 
fect system, founded on brick and mortar after 
all, but still it should not be opposed. 

An intellectual qualification is proposed, fortified 
by a tax on voting, or the registration of all per- 
sons, conforming to the intellectual requirement, 
and producing a receipt for income tax, to vote in 
the locality where they have resided for six 
montis. If the tax be within the means of the 
great body of the people, it would be cheerfully 
paid; and would produce a large revenue, easily 
collected ; and if the intellectual part of the quali- 
fication were rendered plain, as it might be, reading 
and writing for example, the plan would give a 
great extension of the suffrage, and, perhaps, settle 
the question for ever; yet it might not be ab- 
stractly right. 

All these plans deserve to be aided and promoted ; 
and in this way, by secking to advance, we may 
attain the practice of popular government, with- 
out securing every detail, good in itself, yet not 
absolutely requisite to the result wanted. 

In the past, this policy has been overlooked. 
The advocate of household suffrage has professed 
hostility to the friend of universal suffrage, while 
the latter styled the former a poor supporter of 
brick instead of mind; and both assailed any per- 
son who hiuted at the propriety of an intellectual 
qualification, as a bitter foe ; and all three joined 
often in aspersing the very general sort of man, 
who was for an extension of tlhe suffrage, without 
caring how small, even if by hair-breadths, as a 
mere pretender, which he might or might not be. 
We do not say that all the persons in all or in 
any of these classes have acted in that way; but 
many of them, forgetting that we wanted a means 
to an end, a road through Idumea if possible ; but 

if uot, through the wilderness, have acted as if 
only one direction pointed to the journey’s 
terminus; and no way but their way could take 
us there, - 


The past is gone irretrievably and with it many, 
who might have helped us now. The futare is before 
us, and should nt be wasted. The people, we 
suspect, are not much incliaed to waste strength, 
and, although some may say that we surrender 
a right by consenting to a substitute, yet we sur- 
render nothing by taking what can be first obtained 
as a means to all that is requisite. They do not 
see the folly of declining to storm the Malakoff, 
unless they can carry the entire Sebastopol at 
a blow. 

A knot of questions surround this suffrage 
movement; but they are chiefly dependent upon 
its solution. ‘The use of the ballot, the payment 
of the members of the legislature, and the duration 
of parliaments, may be raised before the suffrage, 
or after, or never; but when the great body of 
the people have a fair place in the State, they can 
impute no blame to statesmen if such details are 
left in an unsatisfactory condition, 

Rights exist that scarcely repay a struggle to 
obtain. Many individuals among the unenfran- 
chised consider that the suffrage is one of these 
rights. It is not worth the trouble of seeking for, 
in their opinion. The future will, probably, re- 
duce their number day by day. Our political 
wants can only be smoothly supplied by the agency 
of this reform. The people can carry many 
measures, or prevent others, when they become 
agitated and angry; but anger is a disease, and 
one of a dangerous nature. 

In many parts of Scotland the land is held by 
a few individuals, whose power has been employe | 
to weaken the nation. That subject needs to be 
rectified. We have no wish to take from any man 
his possessions; but neither has one man a right 
to convert them into nuisances, nor has another 
the right to render his property in them obnoxious, 
The nation could not suffer loss from the entail of 
money, but it suffers great injury from an entail of 
land. ‘The life-renter has to make provision for 
a family, and his land provides only for one of a 
flock, perhaps. As a wise man, therefore, he 
starves the land, that his children, and his child- 
ren’s children, excepting in ove line, may not 
starve. Improvements have been accomplished 
recently in the law of entail; but the future needs 
the abolition of any law on the evil, except one for 
its destruction. 

The game laws have become an engine of moral 
evil. They have rendered many persons into 
canvassers for the jail; and yet a maa must be 
permitted to exclude trespassers from his property, 
and to feed any sort of animals, uct absolutely 
dangerous, on his domains. A limit exists even 
to this right. If the Duke of became, 
for example, possessed by a passion fer breeding 
lucusts, and were successful against the influence 
of climate, we presume that the nei i 
landlords would seek for other obstructions—but 
locusts are dangerous. If another person with 
many acres turned them al! into a vast preserve 








for destructive game, and all game are + des. 
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LAW, CURRENCY, AND COLONIES, 


tructive of anything useful to man, his neighbours 
would resent this employment of the rights of 
private property. The line between the preserves 
that may be tolerated, and those that are iatolera- 


| public mind on the subject will repeal them. 


Necessity may do more than reason or right on 


| this matter, and but for the discoveries of gold in 


Australia and California, the laws in question 


ble, has never been clearly drawn, but it exists, _ would have been long ago repealed in the midst of 


and may be overstepped. ‘The legislature, in a 


proper and rational state, would find a remedy in | 
taxation. Taxes have a virtue that will never be | 
practically understood until they are applicd to | 


deer forests and game preserves, and to all cxtra- 
vagances of a similar kind. 

The army, the navy, the civil service, indeed 
every service, is periodically submitted to discus- 
sion without all those good results that might and 
and should arise oft of so much nervous talking 
and sensible writing, as are expended on the sub- 
ject; although the progress of improvement is 
visible even in the recesses of Government pa- 
tronage, but it would be more visible if the legis- 
lature reflected the popular will in some more 
accurate manner than it docs at present. 

The mode of taxation offers many abuses. We 
have been engaged for a number of years in rea- 
soning upon the comparative value of income from 
property and wages. A clever coterie of men 
have been allowed to persuade the country 
that the doctor’s or the minister’s five hundred, 
or one hundred pounds per annum, for work done, 
are as taxable, because they are as valuable, as the 
squire’s rents of the same amount. It is the 
most puerile question that could be raised. A 
money lender will decide it in a moment. Only 
Jet A.B., whose fees run annually to three hundred 
pounds, and C.D., whose rents are equal in amount, 
both try together to raise money upon thie capabi- 
lities or industry of the one, or the acres and 
houses of the other; from E.F., the banker, and 
he will‘explain tothem soon the distinction be- 
tween their respective properties. The public 
have allowed themselves, nevertheless, to be amused 
with this stupid question, while the tax has been 
going on and rising up, partly because its early and 
total repeal was expecied, without any better 
reason than a Parliamentary promise, and _ partly 
because the bold impertinence of the statement 
takes their breath from the boldest; until they 
are familiarised with its proportions; yet this 
abuse could not have been passed, or, if it had 
passed, would have been immediately repealed; if 
the Parliament had reflected the people; within 
twelve mouths from the day when it was felt. 

The currency laws are the plainest infractions of 
free trade that have existed in our country within 
a civilised and recent period. A prospect of action 
and, we trust, execution upon them during the 
next Parliamentary session exists, yet for many 


years they have sown ruin over the land and have | 


been assiduously defeuded by many friends of {ree 
trade, who bounced out with the question—“ What is 
a pound ?”—and ran off without hearing adefinition. 
A Parliament that gave a foir interpretation of 
public opinion would have never passed these 
laws; and the first Parliament that reflects the 


| ruin. From the nature of these discoveries the laws 


st illexist to wringaprivatetax from those who labour, 
for the good of those who do not require to 
toil. 

The colonial relations of the empire open out 
questions of more consequence to “ the industri- 
ous’’ sections of the population, to those who earn, 
aud who must earn to live, than to any other 
portion of the community. The larger group of 
colonies—those in North America—wish for union 
with this country on fair terms. The questions 
submitted to the people, by such men as Judge 
Haliburton, are two—“ Will it be wise to be weak 
or strong in coming times ?”—and—* Is it better 
to extend England, Ireland, and. Scotland, by 
regions larger than all Europe, or to cramp our- 
selves up in a few islands ?’”’ Upon the industrious 
falls a large share of the fighting and paying, and 
all the working. From them, therefore, the res- 
ponses to these questions should come. A _ short 
time since, many persons thonght that a separation 
into distinct and independent communities would 
be more beneficial than a federal union, who have 
been otherwise taught, by experience, and their 
number will be increased rapidly; but, be the 
answer what it may, ere we part from possessions 
so extensive, from a prospect so grand—let us 
have the answer, not from a part, but from the 
whole of the people. 

Our foreign relations have become intricate; 
and the progress and stability of liberiy every- 
where, combined with the material prosperity, the 
social and religious advancement of mankind, 
require that they should be carefully studied. We 
are at war with Persia; and certain working men 
of Newcastle-on-Tyue, according to common pla- 
ecards on the walls, pledge themselves to prosecute 
any officers, or soldiers, who may hereafter be 
proved to have engaged in that war. The officers 
and soldiers, we fear, are more likely to be prose- 
cuted if they should refuse to obey orders. The 
placards are, however, part of an industrial 
system, pursued by persons who think they do the 
world good service by asserting that our Govern- 
ment is always wrong. A society in one Yorkshire 
town have been snubbed by one member of Par- 
liament, at least, if not more, for venturing to 
consider foreign affairs through a different medium 
from that which he uses. Bradford, in Yorkshire, 
has a socicty of the same nature. Sheffield has 
| been long famous for a lively opinion upon foreign 
_matters, not always sound, but always vivid. We 
do not discuss these matters here, although we 

believe that our Government has frequently acted 
from better motives than have been ascribed to it, 
| In some quarters; yet as all the people have to 
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| pay for, and many of them to fight, in these 


quarrels, they should enjoy better means than they 








LIGHT IN CHAOS. 


possess, of forming an opinion of their propriety, 
and of enforcing their views. 

Twenty years or more have passed in serious 
discussions on sanatory and social reforms. Many 
of them ha¥e been carried; but the work is done 
slowly, as if it were the privilege of the present 
generation to discuss measures, and even to un- 
dergo experiments, for the benefit of their suc- 
cessors, instead of their own good. More lives 
are annually destroyed by bad sanatory arrange- 
ments in large towns, than in all the great battles 
of the same period. The loss of life by wretched 
arrangements of cottages in rural districts is also 
enormous. These evils will only be removed by 
members in earnest; and they arc not to be 
expected until the electors are in earnest ; and 
comprehend all, or nearly all, the intelligence and 


the power of the land; yet the butchery of a) 
_ immediate future—of the current year. 


great many thousand persons annually, neighbours 
and friends, or their children, is a serious—a ter- 
rible calamity, undergone with great resignation. 

The political past has effected good, for which 
we are thankful, and neglected more good, which, 
if done, would have merited more thanks. The 
political future needs to be less crotchetty and 
more determined. Its work has more reference to 
homely things than many whom it concerns take 
the trouble of finding out. They regard politics 
overmuch as the lounge of the idle. The idea 
was an able and clever dodge; and it has been 
used down to tatters. Are the idle alone 
interested in scholastic education? Proba- 
bly they alone are uninterested in the matter. 
Still, in England and Scotland it has been agita- 
ted not for two or three years only, but for more. 
The Parliament has been unable to supply the de- 
ficiency ; while alleging the fact they devise 
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nothing for its removal, or nothing on which a 
majority agree. 

We would not expect the people to do worse 
for themselves than acknowledge an evil, but 
leave it unredressed—assert that their children 
could not read, but find no means of teaching them 
—confess the need of superior education, but allow 
the vacancy to remain; and discuss for ycars the 
superiority of flour ground by steam, over the old 
water-wheel process; but refuse to let the people 
have bread until the discussion were brought to a 
harmonious conclusion. These anomalies, and all 
anomalies can only be subdued by allowing more 
power to the popular will, coming nearer by a 
substantial step to the practice of popular govern- 
ment, and permitting a fair representation of all 
classes ; and whatever work may come up for the 
distant future; that should be the work of the 


We advised organisation some mouths ago, but 
that advice is not palateable in some quarters. 
The Middlesex Liberal Association expired in 


_Jermyn-street, London, a few weeks since, from 





destitution. That body never, probably, comprised 
a large number, who were in want of any particu- 
lar privilege. It was, perhaps, like other liberal 
societies, no more than ministerial, and now that 
no opposition exists, its occupation resembles 
Othello’s, or that of the old coachman. The case 
of other liberals is very different, and although 
associations, to be useful now, should be educational 
in their way, instructive, and numerous ; yet it does 
not follow that they should—it follows that they 
should not—seek to win from fear what reason 
may wrest from reason ; for if there be no very 
active pressure for reform, only passive resistance 
will be offered to its achievement. 








LIGHT IN CHAOS, 
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De profundis clamavi. My spirit had tasted 

What seemed to be joy bat all bitterness proved, 
And the heart that its wealth of affection had wasted 
On phantoms had learned to loathe where it loved. 


De profundis clamavi. My tears unavailing © 
Had moistened a pillow from evening to dawn ; 
And all the day long woke the voice of my wailing 
The slambering echoes of woodland and lawn. 


De profundis clamevi. Not icy the chilloess 
That fell on my lone heart, congealing its streams ; 


No transparence was there—and the source of its stillness 


Was langvur { -gotten of horror-fraught dreams! 





De profundis clamavi, No black garb were dressed in 
The shadows that weighed on my brain and my view 
Bat, like figares that rise when the eye-balls are pressed in, 
Fantastic and gloomy—yet nameless their hue. 


De profundis clamavi. My tears unavailing 

Had moistened a pillow from dawning till eve, 
And the echoes aroused by the voice of my wailing 
Seemed ghosts ia a prison pent never to leave. 


De profundis clamavi, A light there came streaming — 
Down streaming through fathomless depths of despair, 
And my sonl leapt to life : like the patriarch dreaming, 
It wrestled, and fuand that an Angel was there! Z, 


























THE WINTER AMUSEMENTS OF LONDON. 


Tue amusements of the people, like their ballads, 
form a landmark in their progress, while they help 
it either “ downwards or upwards.” Like some 
other things, they are to one person a cause and to 
another a consequence. The medieval church con- 
verted Christmas into a great festival ; or probably 
gave the name to the mid-winter festivities of 
nations who had little active work at this season. 
Not many years have passed away since one half 
of our seamen came home for the winter. Agri- 
cultural operations went lazily onwards at that 
time. The building trades stayed their movements 
until spring. Mankind imitated the earth and its 
vegetables. They were still while the snow was 
on the ground. 

The festivities of the season survive their 
original cause ; for we do not suppose that to have 
been connected in any way withthe name now 
given. They should not be abridged, for civilisa- 
tion with its competition has brought many benefits, 
and charged a handsome price for them. One 
item in the bill is long hours of labour, making it 
a drudgery instead of an honest pleasure ; and we 
all require to guard against these inroads. 

London possesses a population probably double 
that of any other European city; and we have no 
faith in Asiatic numbers. It looks rather down 
upon provincial capabilities for rational amusements, 
although Manchester, Liverpool, or Glasgow, have 
more abundant means of intellectual enjoyment. 
The metropolis has not yet a single hall equal to 
either of the towns named, or to halls in half a 
dozen more that might be named. The Crystal 
Palace is not in London, and does not supply the 
want. 

The amusements of the London population at 
this season are closely connected with eating and 
drinking, with the exception of those theatrical 
extravagances devised for the amusement of 
children from school. The legitimate drama—as 
it is termed—is put aside for grotesqne panto- 
mimes; and nobody pretends that any very deep 
moral is concealed in them. ‘The cries and sights 
of London are chiefly occupied in providing for 
the pleasures of the table ; and the festival among 
the middle classes is domestic ; amongst a class far 
beneath the middle it is gin-palaceive. The Smith- 
field Cattle Show was the most expensive exhibition, 
and the most attractive of the season. The people 
went for once to see the animals that they were to 
eat. And those who could not afford the shilling 
and the time necessary to visit the great gathering 
of fatted cattle, were gratified by enterprising 
fleshers, who exposed to the view of their cus- 
tomers for many days the live animals that were 
doomed for death and division amongst them. 
Very marvellous was the number of prize cattle at 
this season's Smithfield exhibition. Either the 
-beasts were all prizes, or the butchers “ wherever 
we chanced to roam” were the spirited persons 





who bought up the prizes at any price. No modest 
man could be found in the trade, so far as our 
experience reached, who had not gone and bought 
some sort of prize. The shops devoted to the 
abomination of Mr. Simpson, and other zealous 
vegetarians, were gaily decorated with green leaves 
and misletoe, to keep the stock in countenance as 
they descended to their graves. Flesh eaters 
relished the display, portentous though it seemed 
of night-mares; yet with their own satisfaction 
some stray sympathies must have been given to 
the sorrows of those vegetising friends, whose 
finer feelings are said to be distressed horribly at 
the smell of hot joints. It is an odour bespeaking 
envy to the shillingless—always a numerous class ; 
and now that one branch of Hindooism has con- 
verts among this Gothic and Teutonic race, the 
steam that arises from smoking rounds in those 
Bishopsgate-street windows, where a man may 
have a ready-cooked dinner at any hour without 
any notice, is the incense of sorrow. Well, we 
can’t all be happy. Experience goes clean against 
the effort. And the leaders of the twenty-second 
century must necessarily be in bad and savage 
company in this nineteenth. One of them dis- 
posing of the ‘‘ What’s to be done with all the 
cattle?’ question, which naturally comes up for 
discussion among those who live on herbs only, 
intimated that they would be allowed their full 
enjoyment of life—meaning, we fancy, that they 
would die of old age after swallowing half a cwt. 
of Holloway’s pills, and a stone weight of the 
Morrisonian gamboge—and decidedly forgetting 
that in his condition of the world the greater 
part of the cattle that might have lived, never 
would live to enjoy life in any way. Where would 
be the economy of keeping land in grass when all 
we needed from grass would be milk and dairy 
produce, at rates so enhanced that wine, subject 
even to the scandal of Messrs. Oliveira and 
MacGregor—the wine duty—would be the clieaper 
drink. We recollect a half demented physician 
who held that the value of buttermilk would never 
be known until it was sold for a crown a quart. If 
that worthy dispenser of simples were alive, he 
would rejoice at the coming time when his 
cherished drug will bring its natural value in the 
market and be esteemed. 

Although the vegetarians perceive not that the 
success of their views is the death of cattle, for 
our fields must grow brocolis and cauliflowers, po- 
tatoes and Swedish turnips—the latter being of a 
saccharineish and sugarish taste—onions and 
radishes, not to be used as pickles or relishes, but 
for plain food—when we are confined to the diet 
of Nebuchadnezzar with the addition of all manner 
of fruits in their season; and very much at a loss 
to know what to drink, seeing, of course water, is 
a bloody sort of draught, it being calculated by 
scientific personages, that a ploughman swallows 
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three millions of animalcules daily, while all his life 
that poor man believes that he drinks the limpid 
spring; still, even now, we are so disposed to the 
doctrine, and the idea of animals enjoying life— 
and vegetables, too, in their own way—that we 
protest against lamb and green peas in their 
season—and veal at any season— as costly extrava- 
gances and offensive cuttings up of life’s enjoy- 
ments at an improper time. 

The propriety of adorning the careases of slain 
beasts with garlands or knots of tri-coloured rib- 
bons at this juncture is not apparent. If they 
are there to denote the satisfaction of their owners 
at the prospect of a penny per |b. of additional 
profit, it is a horrible illustration of the line— 

Self lies hid in all our feelings. 

The custom may, however, be derived from the 
ancient practice of decorating the beasts offered in 
sacrificial usages. Somebody may raise a “ note 
and query” upon the subject, and midsummer may 
pass before it can be fully ventilated. We can- 
not wait so long out of the green-grocery estab- 
lishments and their attractions—not of course, in 
those animal gratifications common to them—but 
the bower or tabernacle character that they pos- 
sess, and the gypsy look they give to anybody 
under their canopies of green leaves and red_ber- 
ries. England must be wide to furnish the ever- 
greens that London needs in the last half of each 
December. As for the cattle we know that the 
best come from Scotland, although we don’t wish 
to say so—remembering with not a little confusion 
and dread that there is a 7imes, and there once was 
a Professor Blackie, though we fear that he is ex- 
tinguished—if not in the manner of the sheep 
fed by the Earl of Aberdeen, after his expulsion 
from the premiership of course, which dignified 
the shop of an Islington butcher a few days 
since-—yet butchered intellectually, like a barbarian 
gladiator in old centuries, whose woes were sung 
by Byron—butchered to make a London holiday, 
by the grim priest of ink and ink-craft. 


Then these red berries—the pretty bunches of 
red berries. Where on earth come they all from ? 
Certainly no single human being ever saw so many 
growing in a season as anybody may see plucked 
here in half an hour and half a mile’s walk. Their 
beauty is past all doubt,-wmd they carry back many 
thousand pairs of care-worn dim eyes, back, far 
back through merry days and nights—to home 
and boyhood, and braes and glens, and woods. No 
such braes and glens, and hedges and woods, exist 
now, or we see them not—could not see them. 
Others may, of course—young eyes may—but for 
half the world they are gone out of the world, and 
gone for ever. 

No more young trees can be planted in England 
this year. That must be plain. They were all 
wanted for London last week, and the nurseries 
must be bare and empty. An ordinary calculation 
makes something like two hundred thousand young 
firs for the consumption in Christmas trees by the 
metropolitans, and fifteen thousand pounds as the 





money paid for them. Still they are not all con- 
sumed. They will live in little plots of ground in 
back courts or suburban gardens for years to come, 
perhaps. The great grandchildren of the little 
children who have gathered mottoes from their 
taper-lighted branches, may hang their swings 
between these same brauches ; and wish that the 
summer holidays were only come, and they were 
off to the country—the nearest point meriting the 
name being half way to Brighton, or Birmingham, 
or Bath, from St. Paul’s; and people will then 
wonder where the Palm House stood in the great 
market of Kew, while it was a garden, very 
long ago. 

Twenty minutes to twelve on the Saturday 
night before Christmas week, and not a shop is 
closed in the long lines of Bishopsgate, Bethnal 
Green-road, Hackney-road, Hoxton, High-street, 
and all the satellites, broad and narrow, that cross 
and re-cross these great thoroughfares. What has 
come of the short hours’ movement, its meetings, 
and pamhplets, and reports! Here are five or six 
thousand persons, in one district, chained from 
early morning to the latest hour of night—to 
counters, and shelves, and tills—the victims of 
miserable customs and rivalry. The short hour 
movement has moved back rather than forward in 
all parts of London, out of the city, in its munici- 
pal and narrow sense, and a few west end streets. 
Where the customers belong chiefly to the working 
classes, the shopkeeping world appears to toil for 
sixteen hours daily, The system produces a 
middle class, in search of riches at any cost, 
spending life in acquiring the means of living, and 
thoughtless of their assistants and their comforts, 
or even their existence, beyond the passing hour. 

A strange race line the London streets with 
stalls, containing sometimes considerable value, but 
chiefly in the provision trade. The division of 
labour is, however, carried to a ridicuously minute 
extent by some of these dealers. Stationery seems 
a favourite article, but the vendor of pens has no 
connexion with papers, and the man with memo- 
randum books transacts no business in envelopes. 
The social state of this numerous class would form 
a curious inquiry; but it has nothing to do with 
amusements, and would yield a result of a 
character far from amusing. 

The gin palaces of that district of the metropolis 
obviously furnish the greater source of recreation, 
They were crowded with customers, and more 
than half of them were women. This feature in 
London drinking distinguishes it from that of the 
Scotch towns. Glasgow has many drunken females, 
but the customers to its licensed houses belong not 
to the extent of one half to that class. The beer 
tvalio takes nepiey coher Sennsiag tn Sed, Saas in 
London, for families want their beer off wood, 
but we discount that class of messengers, who are 
easily known, in saying that one half of the 
frequenters of gin shops in the lower districts of 
London belong to the class whose intemperance is 














7 LECTURES, THEATRES, EXHIBITIONS. 


A little girl, not over eight years old, at nearly © 
midnight was tempting its mother home, who leant | 
her back to the wall, needed its support, and | 
refused to move on by a single step. The child 
argued the case, but the beldame argued too, that 
she was a good mother, a very good mother, and 
all the neighbours kuew that she was a good 
mother. In a Scotch town she would have been 
apprehended for drunkenness ; but nobody seemed 
to consider that an offence had been committed 
in Hoxton ; and this remiss dealing with drunkards 
probably suelled appearances against the North, on 
Mr. Hume's return, which caused much excite- 
ment some years ago. This evil peculiarity may 
also in some part explain the heavy part of the 
business in Police Courts, relating to domestic 
quarrels. It will not excuse the beating of wives | 
by husbands; but it renders such disgracefal 
occurrences the very natural consequences of a 
night’s amusement. 

Attempts are made in some quarters of the great 
metropolis to establish lectures in half explored 
regions, for the instruction of the vicinity, illus- 
trated with maps, or magic lanterns, or small 
panoramic mechanisms, and art ; yet the lecturers 
generally seem to be ashamed of themselves—kcep 
well out of the way in remote corners, dimly 
lighted, without half the gas and glare of a third 
rate public house, and far below the appcarance 
even of an ordinary coffee shop. They appreciate 
their capabilities, perhaps, too low—a most un- 
common crime ; but the instruction is frequently 
dreary and dry. Statistics are jumbled into a most 
forbidding form. Of course, nobody recoliects 
anything respecting them. It is not desirable, 
perhaps, that anybody should, They refer to 
subjects for which nobody there cares; of which 
few have previously heard. A lecture upon the 
art and mystery of shoemaking might be serviceable. 
The rise and progress of gutter people might be 
amusing. England has a thousand chapters in its 
history that would furnish admirable material for 
lectures. But they should be full of bold, broad 
touches—for the pre-Raphaelite style will not do 
with the multitude, who have heard very little 
from, or of, the schoolmaster. 

The intellectual position of this district may be 
almost gathered from the tone of its great theatre 
of which we once read a favourable notice in a 
literary journal, and had some desire to see the 
manuer of administering the drama there. Its 
entrance is between the jaws of a great gin palace. 
On the Saturday before Christmas it was crowded 
densely. The audience must have numbered 
thousands. They were all apprentices, young 
artisans, labourers, aud females. The roof is 
villainously low, and the boxes and pit—very little 





boxing being requisite in the Place—run into one. 


The ventilation of the building was incomparably | 


vicious— being the Black Hole of Calcutta enlarged. | 
The seats rose in tiers, like those of a temporary 


platform, and it appeared to be a dangerous 
for an accident. The admission was threepence to 


sixpence. The “moral” instruction given to the 
audience, was, like the accommodation, much out of 
order. The piece was taught by symbols, hung at 
the entrance like sign-boards, highly coloured and 
extremely disagreeable. These abridged scenes 
represented the details of general murders, and 
they formed the staple of this intellectual effort. 
Two gin-drinking women of the town were heroines 
in the second part, and adroitly practised pocket- 
picking, to the satisfaction of the audience. A 
trial in a criminal corut occupied some time. The 
innocent was almost, of course, convicted, upon 
the evidence of a “ Peeler,’’ who, also quite of 
course, gave a false oath, in consequence of a bribe 
—it being popular iu that quarter to play down 
the police, and rob them, at least, of any character. 
In the end, virtue had not its reward assuredly, for 
the virtuous were nearly all killed, or died, or leapt 
from London Bridge and were drowned ; notwith- 
standing a clever escape made by one of them from 
prison; for it is an essential part of the business 
to provide extremely horrible sensations, strorg 
tragedy, throes of death on the stage, and much 
bloodshed. We cannot think that anybody's 
morality was in the slightest degree promoted by 
this exhibition, which closed at half an hour to 
twelve; being in that respect superior to a more 
notorious establishment, of a kindred nature, in 
the City-road. The multitudes who flock to places 
of that character would, probably, frequent others 
of a higher character, if they were found for them ; 
but they do not exist in the east. The magnitude 
of London may explain the circumstance, but the 
few concerns that combine amusement with in- 
struction, or afford amusement of an unobjectionable 
character, are located in the centre, or the west ; 
two hours journey from those who need them 
more than families who possess within themselves 
the means of recreation. 

The Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly, possesses the 
most singular exhibition in Britain. For quite a 
number of years past, Mr. Albert Smith, with un- 
usually brief recesses, has been ascending Mont 
Blanc in that very hall, nightly, before admiring 
audiences. The singularity of his efforts is their 
continued success. High as is Mont Blanc, and 
long the Rhine, both might have been, and, except 
for the genius of the narrator, would have been 
exhausted by the close of the first or the second 
season. The audience, indeed, now no longer 
ascend Mont Blanc. It descends to them in a 
panoramic form, which does equally well. Instead 
of going up the mountain, the mountain sinks 
down into the earth, and we want not a little of 
the old anecdotal part of the entertainment, 
arising from struggles among the glaciers. Still, 
the deficiency is amply supplied. We have more 
of Baden—a little of Paris—something of Geneva 


to teach them, and he gives them many excellent 
lessons, nevertheless. He does not profess to 
lecture on morality; but young gentlemen who 
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may wish to visit Baden, the centre of European 
gambling, have permission to draw their own 
inferences, and they will never be able to ascribe 
their losses, if they foolishly make any, to the en- 
couragement given in Egyptian Hall. The at- 
tractions of the hall are partly artistic. The 
panoramic scenery is beautifully painted, for any- 
thing on so large a scale. Then the stage, if that 
be the proper term, is a little wilderness of rocks, 
and pines, and water, full of gold fish, who appear 
to be quite at home, as part of the audience. The 
decorative accompaniments have all an air of Swiss 
horns and hunting. ‘The place is comfortable, and 
everybody seems to be very happy, and it is 
a pleasure to see so many people pleased. 

The versatility of the owner is, however, the 
leading attraction. Oue feels that he is rather 
hitting us all slyly, with our bad French, or no 
French whatever, except the Gascon of young Mr. 
Brown, and then the book ; with the assuming airs 
that some people among us put on in their con- 
tinental tours, as if they did not know, and they 
do not know, that the continentalists see far 
through anything of that kind; and are never 
farther taken in than suits their bill, by gilding 
over vulgarity ; but we need these lessons, and it 
is better to take them in Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
than in Baden or Paris, or any other place what- 
ever, Then our little oddities, male or female, are 
brought out in a charming manner, and done in 
no worse spirit than Monsieur himself, whose 
clothes have always a faint smell of tobacco smoke 
about them. The sketching young lady, and the 
poetical young lady, and the plain speaking younger 
lady, who describes the way in which her sister’s 
frocks are facetiously said to be made down to fit 
her somewhat larger proportions—to the confusion 
of her elder sisters; and how as a serious case of 
garrotting, Fanny was kissed under the mistletoe- 
bough by some much-to be-envied young friend, 
and has had her head turned ever since, are perfect 
contrasts to the engineer of the steamer on Lake 
Geneva, who has met Mr. Smith, on the Mediter- 
ranean, at Paris, and atso many more places, that 
there seems to be fatalism in it ; and who tells his 
stories and his strictures, of and upon the Austrian 
Lloyds, in such utter confusion of one thing with 
another, that nothing earthly can be made out of 
anything, except that he would not deceive Mr. 
Smith ; ‘cos why should he deceive Mr. Smith, and 
also that he had made bold to tell the Austrian 
Lloyds gentlemen that they never could make 
Austria England, or England Austria—let them try 
ever so long and so much—and that Greenwich 
time is not Venice time, ’cos why should he 
deceive them, since Greenwich time could never be 
Venice time; but the engineer is done to a point, 
and that a mathematical one, while no more can be 
suid for the travelling parties on pleasure. No- 
body calling at Mr. Smith’s for an evening will 
deceive himself, or be in any way deceived. But 
what's the good of it? An hour and a half or 
two hours hearty laughter is no small good. Hu- 





man beings cannot work always. r amuse- 
ment now and then will lengthen life. And that’s 
not all the good of it. Asan addition it makes 
life move a little more pleasantly on the way. It 
oils the wheels, and stops much creaking. The 
want of amusement sends the thousands of the 
east to their gin-palaces, and the wretched theatres 
we have described faintly. These attractions can 
only be beaten by counter attractions, but they 
cannot all be composed of useful knowledge. Dash 
useful knowledge into and through them, but do 
not always poke it in people’s faces as a dose that 
must be swallowed. The educated and intellectual 
classes forget that something must be done for 
many who are neither the one nor the other, and 
that, moreover, those who belong to both cannot 
be always in search of knowledge 

The principal exhibitions of London cluster 
together, upon a bad principle for the public, 
although it must suit the proprietors. The district 
around Regent-street comprises nearly all of them 
at once noted and praiseworthy. The galleries of 
illustrations, panoramas, paintings, and sculpture, 
on to geology, the arts and manufactures, are all 
located in the west. ‘The Polytechnic, one of the 
most brilliant, is at the top of Regent-street, and 
the Great Globe, one of the most useful, at its 
southern extremity. The British Museum is north 
and west of the centre of the metropolis, and the 
Crystal Palace is in the country, to the south of 
London. The distance that must be travelled by 
visitors from that ill defined and crowded district, 
the Tower Hamlets, from Finsbury north, and from 
Southwark to the places of amusement, keeping 
theatres out of view, puts amusement out of the 
question, unless at a price which many persons 
cannot pay. 

Churches, schools, mechanics’ institutions, pub- 
lic libraries, and newsrooms, are all absolutely 
necessary, as the first and second—or highly 
advisable, like the third, fourth and fifth; but 
leave what a multitude consider a little chink in 
the timbers. A small leak sinks the ships. For 
all classes and wants some provision should be 
made ; and gin palaces, perhaps, might be reduced 
to more ble numbers, by the competition 
of equally well fitted, and well lighted coffee shops ; 
while for the young, especially, a cheap reproduction 
in the east of the wonders of the west would be 
attended by, perhaps, pecuniary advantages; and, 
without doubt, by others of a superior character. 

In the meantime, although a superiority bas 
been cast upon our Scotch towns, for drunkenness, 
on these festive seasons, and not without a crashing 
quantity of evidence, yet we say that the public have 
returned a rash verdict ; without examining parts of 
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SIR JOHN MazZCOLM.* 


Tue Malcolms of Eskdale were a fortunate and 
numerous family. Four of the sons attained 
knighthood in different professions, and with them, 
honours, fame, and fortune, although their origin 
was of the middle class, and their nativity a sheep 
farm. One hundred and fifty years since, that is 
in 1717, the Lord President of Scotland recom- 
mended the Earl of Dalkeith to present Robert 
Malcolm, a young preacher, of Fife, to the parish 
of Ewes, in Dumfriesshire. The presentation was 
issued five years after the date of Queen Anne’s 
Patronage Bill ; and must have been one of the 
earliest, if not the first, presentation of the Dal- 
keith family. The appointment endured for forty- 
four years, the full average of Scotch incum- 
bencies, even in a healthful, ventilated parish, as 
the Ewes was, is, and probably ever will be—unless 
some change occur in Eskdale, where the popula- 
tion do not increase rapidly; for all the families 
are not so productive as the second generation of 
Malcolms in Burnfoot. This Burnfoot was a farm 
rented by the Earl upon easy terms to the Minis- 
ter of Ewes. The name and the staple produce 
of the farm agreed admirably ; for the district was 
chiefly pastoral, and the pasture was principally 
occupied by sheep. Antiquarians expend much 
criticism over the origin of names. Probably the 
parish of Ewes will not give them long labour in 
that research. Ewes are its most numerous ani- 
mals, or they were in the last century; and we do 
not suppose that cultivation has materially eaten 
into sheep farting on that Eskdale yet. We have 
four considerable Esk Rivers in Scotland. They 
all intersect excellent arable land for many miles 
before their meeting with the ocean, and they all 
originate in pastoral regions, of which the Southern 
Esk has the more extensive, but not the higher or 
the wilder runs. 

Mr. Robert Malcolm, Minister of Ewes, died in 
1761—and his son George, who was, in the ma- 
ternal descent, the grandson of Principal Camp. 
bell, succeeded to the farm of Burnfoot; which 
he had managed for some years, because a defect in 
his articulation obliged him to abandon the pulpit 
for which he had been educated. He added to the 
farm of Burnfoot the farm of Douglan; but his 
dealings were not altogether prosperous; al- 
though he was distinguished by stern honesty and 
rigid principles ; or, probably, because he was pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree of these obvious dis- 
qualifications to prosperity as a cattle breeder and 
salesman at the close of the last century. Even 
Dandy Dinmont, sharp man as he was, had diffi- 
culties to encounter which overcame George Mal- 
colm; who had moreover ten sons and seven 
daughters, and they all grew up to man and wo- 
manhood among the heather of Burnfoot. 

George Malcolm was known and respected by 





| a wide circle of friends, notwithstanding his cala- 


mities. The Johnstones of Alva, a far distant 
family, who had, however, possessions in Eskdale 
of which the farm of Douglan formed part, were 
among the number. The late Sir Harry Moncrieff 
wrote subsequently of the farmer of Burnfoot in 
terms which would lead us to suppose that he had 
ranked among the upper yeomen of the land. Mrs. 
Malcolm’s brothers, Dr. Gilbert Pasley, of Madras, 
and Mr. John Pasley, a merchant of London, were 
useful to the sons of the family, who only required 
to have a foot put in the stirrup in order to get 
upon the horse. So when John, or, as he was 
commonly called at Burnfoot, Jock, Malcolm was 
barely turned of eleven years he had obtained, 
through Mr. Johnstone, a nomination to the mili- 
tary service of the East India Company. He was 
little more than twelve years of age when he left 
Burnfoot for London, on his way to the Indies; 
and his biographer says that, on the morning of his 
departure from home, for London, with Mr. John 
Pasley, the merchant of the metropolis, and bro- 
ther of his mother, bis old nurse delivered to him 
the following charge—‘ Now (we assume it had 
been ‘ Noo’), Jock, my mon, be sure when ye are 
awa, ye kaim your head, and keep your face clean ; 
if ye dinna, ye'll just be sent hame again.”” The 
old nurse may be fairly acquitted from any charge 
for this commingling of English orthography with 
Scotch pronounciation. John Malcolm lived in 
London for eighteen months, and arrived at Ma- 
dras when not quite fourteen years old. 

These were the days of Warren Hastings and of 
Sir Eyre Coote; of Hyder Ali and Tipoo Saib. 
In those days there were French in India; and the 
Indian empire was beginning merely to gather 
strength. Thus, the life of one man, and that not 
a long life, connects Hyder Ali, of Seringapatam, 
with Mehemet Ali, of Egypt; and three genera- 
tions bring us from the Fifeshire boy, thinking of 
the Ministry, shortly after the revolution of 1688, to 
the Anglo-Indian author, statesman, and soldier, re- 
gretting, for a short time, our Reform Bill. To the 
memory of Jock, the boy who left Eskdale in 1780, 
with instructions from his nurse “ to kaim his head 
and keep his face clean”—fifty-five years after- 
wards, the people of Eskdale and Langholm 
assembled, under the guidance of Sir James Gra- 
ham, not a sentimental politician, to lay the 
foundation of that obelisk which now overlooks 
Langholm, into the English border. 

The family of Burnfoot were fortunate in the 
world. Four of them, we have stated, were knighted, 
or obtained baronetcies, for their public services. 
Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm was better known 
in Britain than his brethren; but, perhaps, Sir 
John Malcolm’s services were more distinguished, 
more useful, and they were more varied. He 





* “Life of Sir John Malcolm.” By J, W. Kare, in 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

















THE ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICER. 


was his own master at fourteen years of age, in a 
strange land, where the natives are always willing 
to give considerable credit to the English Officers. 
We are not astonished, therefore, to read the fol- 
lowing confession by his biographer. It is exactly 
what might have been expected :— 


I am afraid that he was not a prodigy of youthful virtue- 
He was a fine, free-spirited, active, excitable boy—fonder of 
play of all kinds than stady—a good horseman, a crack shot, 
accomplished iu all gymnastic exercises. In his regiment, 
and wherever he was known beyond his regiment, he went 
by the name of “ boy Malcolm”—a name which he retained 
many years afterwards—there was something so open and 
joyous in kis manner, so active and so frolicsome. Of course 
he was beset by all manner of temptations. What he re- 
sisted, and what he did not, I do not particularly know ; but 
he was secon immersed in debt, and surrounded by all its 
attendant difficulties. 


The Anglo-Indian military officers had in those 
days the excuse of poverty for getting into debt, 
unless they possessed private means of support. 
For the withdrawal of this temptation they are in- 
debted to Sir John Maleolm, who was, doubtless, 
rendered more active in the cause from a recollec- 
tion of his own trials. He had written to his 
uncle, Mr. John Pasley, of London, for assistance, 
and that relative transmitted to him a sum of two 
hundred pounds ; but it was stopped, in transitu, 
by his elder brother Robert, then in the Civil Ser- 
vice of the Company, at Madras, and who thought 
that John should be allowed to work out of his 
troubles by his own means, in the hope that thereby 
he would learn not to get into others of a similar 
kind afterwards. So he was indebted to an old 
native woman, at the Bazaar, who supplied him 
with provisions, without payment, until he should 
find the discharge of his debt convenicnt. He 
never forgot her kindness ; for the grateful debtor 
paid the principal ; and pensioned his native friend 
by way of interest. 

The Indian military service is now superior to 
the Royal army for officers of more energy than 
wealth. The provision made for them may meet 
their expenses. Promotion in the Eastern is 
more secure than in the Western service. The 
reward is ultimately larger. The opportunities of 
obtaining distinction are greater. The manner of 
life is altogether more adventurous, more chival- 
rous, more pleasing to a rough-and-ready enthu- 
siast than the club life of a guardsman. But 
until the late war, the commission of an Anglo- 
Indian officer was limited to the east of the Cape. 
When he reached the Atlantic or Europe, be was 
a civilian, or nobody. This arrangement was in- 
tolerable, for not even his own manor was pre- 
served to the soldier of the East. He could only 
rise to a given position, and there he was stopped ; 
while a gentleman from the British army of 
Europe superseded him even in Indian warfare. 
The late Sir John Malcolm was an intimate friend 
of the Duke of Wellington, and from the corres- 
pondence, in these volumes, we learn that this 
absurd regulation ‘deprived the great commander of 
aid, in Spain, from officers whose worth he had 
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learned in India, at a time when the British- 
European army was not distinguished by the 
genius of its chiefs—for Abercrombie and Moore 
had both fallen in fight. 


The necessities of the late war wrought a change 
of that wretched system. Although nearly all 
our leading officers, like Sir Colin Campbell, Sir 
James Simpson, who was, we believe, much 
maligned, and Sir Richard England, had seen 
severe service in the East—especially the two for- 
mer—yet the error of depriving the country of 
assistance from the most effective subordinate 
officers in the service became obvious ; and Lord 
Panmure, in a few quiet lines, revolutionised our 
military system. The Queen’s commission in the 
possession of an Anglo-Indian officer now carries 
the same weight as a similar commission in our 
home regiments. The appointment of General 
Grant to the chief command of the Madras army 
was the first consequence of this change. The 
selection of Sir James Outram to the chief com- 
mand of the army in the Persian war is a more 
striking result. Lord Panmure has done much 
good to the army since his entrance into public 
life; and we shall regret his resignation of the 
War Office, if that event be to occur soon, with 
which some people threaten the service. The 
progress of reform is far from rapid, but it is 
steady ; and those who know best the difficulties 
of the road are disposed to the belief that the 
present Minister at War has endeavoured honestly 


‘to surmount them. 


Early in 1790, Tippoo Sultan re-commenced 
hostilities against us by an attack “on the lines of 
the Rajah of Travancore.” The Nizam brought 
the forces of the Deccan to our assistance, and the 
Mahrattas joined the war against Tippoo Sultan. 
Few years—sixty—a short period in history, have 
passed since then, and all these great names are 
well-nigh forgotten, and the nationalities fused into 
the general confederation of the Presidencies 
forming the Anglo-Indian empire. The 29th bat- 
talion of Native Infantry, the corps to which 
Malcolm was attached, were ordered to join the 
Nizam contingent, which, jess overwhelming in the 
field than on paper, was equally feared by friends 
and foes. Mr. Kaye describes them as “cowards 
to the strong—tyrants to the weak—they made 
enemies, without any local distinctions, of all who 
had no power to resist their merciless ion. 
It is pleasing to read how even at that earl 
period the discipline of the British army, and the 
presence of British officers, had changed the charac- 
ter and conduet of the Sepoys ; and Malcolm, in a 
paper on that march, says of one village plundered 


by the Nizam’s forces :— 


each man could afford to give to the starving inhabi- 
tants. This was distributed where they went. Such con- 
duct (which was not confined to this single instance) was 
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12 ; HOME TO PERSIA. 


bat made a different impression on the inhabitants of the 
country. 

Farther on he says— 

Reputation for jastice and humanity preceding an army, is 
of more consequence than an advanced guard of 10,000 men. 


The force to which he was attached succeeded | 
_ in reducing the strong forts Behaudur—Bundur, and 


; and this was the only service rendered 
by them in that short war. During its existence, 
however, young Malcolm extended his acquaintance, 
and formed the desire to engage in diplomatic 
services. He began the study of the Persian 
language in the hope that an acquaintance with its 
mysteries might advance his purposes. He sought 
one diplomatic appointment a few minutes too 
late. The delay was providential to him. He 
had a long life’s work to do, but his request would 
have been conceded had it been made in time. It 
was too late ; and the officer who obtained the office 
was assassinated, soon after, at the court where he 
was resident, not from private but from public 
motives. The next few years of Malcolm's life 
were free from incident. He became sick, and 
went to the sea coast. He got well and returned 
to grow ill again, and finally obtained leave for 
England, sometime in 1794. In this visit he 
wrought hard to secure those advantages to the 
Indian officers—not quite equivalent to justice— 
which were then conceded to them. He arrived 
in England in July, 1794, and he was again at 
Madras in February, 1796, having been only two 
years absent, at a time when one year must have 
been occupied in the voyage here and back again. 
He spent his winter at home with his family and 
in Edinburgh. The promotion of Pulteney to be 
Captain of the Fox, the success of James, and an 
opportunity of becoming Secretary to Sir Alured 
Clarke, who had been appoiuted to the chief com- 
mand at Madras, induced him to shorten his stay 
at home. He arrived with General Clarke and the 
forces under that officer at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in time to participate in the operations 
against the Dutch, which led to the capitulation of 
Cape Town and the establishment of our South 
African Colony. The military proceedings were 
unimportant ; and at their close he wrote :— 


I have got an honourable, bat troublesome employment in 
recruiting men out of the prisoners of war for the service of 
the Company in India. A set of finer fellows I never knew 
—all Germans. I have been very successfal. I have hitherto 
acted together with Lieutenant Owen from Bengal, but as he 
sails to-morrow, the whole business falls on my shoulders. 
I expect in a month to have upwards of 200 for Madras. 
Nearly 300 are already embarked for Bombay and Bengal. 


Lieutenant Malcolm’s life in Madras was des- 
titute of excitement, over a period of peace passed 
in the family of Sir Alured Clarke. The Marquis 
Wellesley landed at Madras on his way to Cal- 
cutta early in 1798, and he met Malcolm, uow a 
Captain, who submitted to him papers he had drawn 
upon the condition of the native states. This 
seems to have been the origin of an intercourse 
which was in the last degree serviceable to Sir 











John Malcolm, who was employed and encouraged 
by the noble Governor-General both in diplomacy 
and war. Sir Pulteney Malcolm, while captain of 
the Fox, conveyed Colonel Wellesley, who became 
afterwards the Duke of Wellington, to India, 
and even this slight circumstance may have contri- 


_ buted to increase Malcolm's intercourse with the 


Wellesleys ; but however it originated, it was of a 
very close and confidential nature. Towards the 
close of that year, he was appointed Assistant Re- 
sident at Hyderabad. Captain Kirkpatrick, the 
brother of the former Resident, Colonel Kirkpa- 
trick, was his senior. The Nizam employed a 
numerous force, trained by French officers, who 
inclined to the French interest. A French party 
were established at the Court. In 1799 this force 
was disarmed and disbanded without resistance ; 
but the proceeding required address and skill on 
the part of the British Resident; and Mal- 
colm had then a lesson of tactics in Indian life 
that served him well afterwards. He carried to 
the Governor-General the colours of the “ annihi- 
lated French force,” and he was again ordered to 
juin the Nizam’s contingent when war was declared 
against Tippoo Sahib. The greater part of the 
native soldiers, belonging to the old French force, 
were employed by the Nizam, and belonged to his 
army. The Sepoys, deprived of their old officers, 
became disorderly or mutinous on the march. Cap- 
tain Malcolm was employed to command them; 
and when afterwards an European regiment was 
joined to this division of the contingent, the 33rd 
was selected by General Harris; and thus for the 
first time Captain Malcolm was brought into con- 
nection directly with Colonel Wellesley. They 
were upon the march against Seringapatam. The 
capture of that celebrated fortress, and the death 
of its owner closed the war upon the 4th May; 
but during the summer, Captain Malcolm was en- 
gaged in diplomatic arrangements, either in that 
quarter or at the Court of the Nizam. In the 
autumn, the Governor-General decided to send an 
ambassador to the Persian Court, at Teheran, in 
the hope of exciting the Persians to deliver us 
from the fear of Zemaun Shah, who was then the 
ruler of Affghanistan, and who threatened to in- 
vade India. 

We are now at war with Persia in defence of 
Affghanistan. So late as 1799, Malcolm.was sent 
to Persia in search of help against the Affghans. 

As the British people had not been represented 
in Persia for two centuries preceding that date, 
Lord Wellesley wished togive an air of Oriental 
magnificence to the mission, and he could not have 
selected an officer more ready to second this policy 
than Captain Malcolm. His expenditure and_pre- 
sents during the Persian embassy were extremely 
profuse. They probably contributed to establish 


a certain influence at Teheran for a time; but 
only for a short time; and it was overthrown by 
the adroitness and tact of the French Embassy, 
which, soon after Captain Malcolm’s departure, was 
rendered resident ; so that his stipulations against 














THE PERSIAN TREATIES. 


any intercourse with the French went for nothing. 
He embarked at Bombay, on the 29th December, 
1799, for the Persian Gulf, in one of the Com- 
pany’s frigates, with a suite who might have satis- 
fied an older diplomatist. The frigate reached 
Muscat in eleven days, and appears to have been a 
slow sailer. The opportunity was seized to im- 
prove our intercourse with the _Imaum of Muscat, 
and the Arab chiefs have ever since that date 
proved true friends of the British connexion. Mal- 
colm did not reach Bushire until the lst February, 
1800. Then began the usual course of bribery in 
the shape of presents. 

The Governor of Bushire, Sheikh-Nusser, with a keen eye 
to the coming presents, was profuse in his expressions of 
respect for the English in general, and the new Ambassador 
in particular. And a day or two afterwards he received his 
quota of the wonderful supply of jewelled watches, double- 
barrelled guns, achromatic telescopes, huatsmen’s kaives, and 
coloured broadcloths, with which Malcolm had sagaciously 
provided himself. Having despatched letters to the Persian 
monarch and his prime minister at Teheran, and to the 
Prince Regent at Shiraz, setting forth the objects of his 
mission, Malcolm pitched his camp a little way on the road 
to the latter place. 

A month elapsed before he received an answer 
even from Shiraz, and upon its arrival it was not 
satisfactory, and the middle of May had come 
before a reply was received from the more distant 
Teheran. In a month afterwards the Embassy 
reached Shiraz ; but they only arrived at Ispahan 
on the 23rd September. They found it, though 
fallen from its former greatness, beyond all com- 
pare the richest and most populous city in Persia. 
Cashan, further on, was “a flourishing city, whose 
silks and carpets are amongst the finest in the 
world.” And on the 16th November, Captain 
Malcolm, the son of the Eskdale farmer, was 
presented to the Shah of Persia, as the representa- 
tive of the Governor-General of India. Difficulties 
arose regarding the manner of his presentation. 
The Persian authorities insisted that he only 
represented a subordinate official, and not King 
George of England ; and was not entitled, there- 
fore, to the consideration that might have been 
bestowed upon the Governor-General himself. 
Malcolm Sahib carried himself with a high head, 
and a liberal hand, through these difficulties, and 
became a favourite at the Persian court by the 
extent of his largesses. His engagemeuts among 
the Persians continued until the spring of 1801. 


He had several audiences of his Majesty, and at ali he was 
received not only with marked respect, bat wit! an affubility 
of manner which was a flattering attribute to the -personal 
character of the Envoy. He presented Malcolm with a dress 
of honour, which the English gentleman wore over his 
uniform; on the occasion of his next visit to the Shah, he 
gave him a jewelled dagger, and an elaborate portrait of him- 
self, as marks of his royal affection ; and at the last visit 
which the Ambassador paid him, he said that he “should 
always consider Malcolm as a favourite, and desire bis minis- 
we to write to*him in whatever part of the world he might 

Two treaties were negociated, one commercial 
and the other political. The former was of little 


importance to our Government, for our commer- 
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cial relations with Persia were never extensive. 
The political treaty was one of enmity towards the 
Affghan chief and the French Government. 
Zemaun Shah, the Affghan, was soon rendered 
incapable of mischief, by the rebellion of his own 
chieftains ; while the French Government in a 
short time recovered its ascendancy at Teheran. 
The islands in the Persian Gulf which Captain 
Malcolm wished to obtain for the British Govern- 
ment were refused steadily; although he made 
great efforts to secure them. It is not improbable 
that now, more than fifty years after his mission, 
Sir J. Outram, another west country Scotchman, 
also of humble origin, may take possession of 
them permauently, without much negociation. It 
is rather remarkable that our business with Persia 
has always been conducted through Scotchmen, or 
with very few exceptions ; and astute as our 
countrymen are, and patriotic, even a little selfish 
in patriotism, as some of them were, yet they have 
always had to pull against a current of diplomacy 
at Teheran, occasionally French, and sometimes 
Russian. The French from some not apparent 
motives, have endeavoured long to influence the 
Persiau Court, and even now French officers have 
led the siege of Herat. The Russians have more 
obvious reasons for seeking to rule in Persia, which 
they regard with all that affection that the boa- 
constrictor may be supposed to bestow upon the 
ox that is straying within the serpent’s grasp. 

The Shah’s love for Malcolm Sahib evaporated 
in the course of a few years; and he even refused 
to his friend admission within his dominions. He 
returned by way of Bagdad to the Gulf, and 
reached Bombay upon the 13th of May, after a 
stormy passage of twenty-one days, over a part of 
the Indian Ocean that our sailing vessels now cross 
in half that time, and steamers can run in four or 
five days. He received.the appointment of pri- 
vate secretary to the Marquis Wellesley, and 
travelled with him. up the Ganges, to complete 
those negociations in Oude that, in our own time, 
have led, under Outram, to the absorption of that 
territory. The travellers earned the gratitude of 
the villagers at one point on the Ganges, by 
destroying three tigers, which had taken up their 
abode near to them, and killed four of their bul- 
locks on the previous night. The joy of the 
villagers over the death of their foes reminds us of 
Nimrod’s secession to power, and the cause of it ; 
and those facilities which our modern Nimrods 
neglect of rendering themselves popular—since 
tigers still kill bullocks in India, eat up many per- 
sons annually at Singapore, and wolves. destroy 
three to four hundred children per annum, we are 
told, in the Punjaub. Writing at Patna, the great 
region of rice, Captain Malcolm says, on the 3rd 
October, now fifty-five years since :— 


Nothing can exceed the beauty of the country through 
which we have lately passed, I never saw, in any part of 
the world, so much cultivation, or such » general appearance 
of comfort and happiness among the home classes, as I have 
in this voyage. 
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And again, at Benares, on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, he writes :— 

We have, since you left us, passed through one of the 
finest and most highly cultivated tracts of country in this 
world. 

The letters from which these extracts are taken 
were addressed to Sir George Barlow, who had 
been engaged in the settlement of the land tax in 
these provinces, and the writer farther states :— 

What adds to my pleasure, in contemplating these scenes, 
is to hear every man [ ask tell how jangles have been cleared, 
and waste places brought into caltivation. I cannot but 
envy your feelings upon this subject. I confess before I 
travelled through your proviaces I was not perfectly recon- 
ciled to your system. ° 

A greater man than either the writer or his 
friend had impressed his system on the soil of 
Bengal, before them ; and to Warren Hastings that 
country is chiefly indebted for its land system, 
which has been instrumental in mawutaining the 
quiet of the country, and in providing against those 
periodical famines that have wasted other parts 
of India. 

In December, Captain Malcolm was despatched 
upon a secret mission to Madras, with the view of 
counteracting the appointments at home, by retain- 
ing some of the officials then in Madras in their 
places. It was one of the contests which the Gover- 
nor-General had to conduct both with the Court of 
Directors and the Home Government ; an exercise 
of intellect, and occasionally of intrigue, in which 
nearly all the Governor-Generals of these days 
were practised ; for it should be remembered that 
the course of post between Calcutta and London 
was then nearly twelve months, instead of the 
present three, which we trust will be reduced to 
one before the world be much older. The mission 
was successful. 

At this period a great calamity occurred, which 
tended, undoubtedly, to render nugatory the ex- 
ertions of Malcolm in Persia, and all the expendi- 
ture of his mission to Teheran. Hadjee Khalib 
Khan had been appointed by the Shah of Persia to 
return the visit, and he had landed at Bombay, 
early in the summer of 1802. He halted there, to 
arrange the forms of his presentation at the Court 
of the Governor-General. During that delay, a 
“quarrel arose between the Ambassador’s retainers 
and the English Sepoys forming the guard of 
honour.” Iladjee Khalib Khan interfered to quell 
the disturbance, and was killed by a casual shot. 
The occurrence caused very great grief to Malcolm, 
who was upon terms of friendly intercourse with 
the Persian nobleman, who had been selected for 
this honour; to meet a deplorable fate. Malcolm 
was instructed by the Governor-General to commu- 
nicate with the Persian Court. He repaired to 
Bombay for that purpose, and an amusing illustra- 
tion js given of the state of the road, by his cap- 
ture on the highway, between Bombay and Poonah. 
A chief wanted a hostage in the troubles that 
loomed in the distance, and he seized Malcolm. 
After a short confinement and a happy one, among 
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the mountains in a pastora: village, he was released, 
but the chief paid a heavy fine for his precaution 
in seizing an English Sahib, who, at this date, had 
taken rank as a Major. From Bombay he commu- 
nicated with the Persian sovereign and his minis- 
ters regarding the death of their ambassador ; and 
Mr. Kaye describes the result of his proceedings 
in the passage which we extract :— 

All were satisfied, from the King on the throne to the 
humblest of the defunct Elchees’ retainers. Bat the magni- 
tude of the crisis had been greatly exaggerated. The death 
of the ambassador created bat little sensation in Persia, and 
that little soon passed away. I+ was not regirded as a 
national outrage, but as a debt contracted by as, which 
money payments might promptly discharge. And it was 
said soon afterwards, at Shiraz, that the English might kill 
ten ambassadors if they would pay for them at the same 
rate. 


Another ambassador was not, however, sent; from 
which we conclude that the Persian noblemen were 
not so willing to be killed as Mr. Kaye supposes, 
The Persian sovereign may not have been inclined 
to resent a calamity which was accidental, althougi: 
he may have entertained a different opinion; but 
we know that five years afterwards he welcomed 
General Gardanne, the Ambassador of France, and 
submitted to his influence. 

In October, 1802, a. great battle was fought 
near Poonah, between the armies of Holkar and 
Scindiah, who was assisted by Badjee Row, but was 
defeated. In his discomforture, he sought assist- 
ance from the British. Their help was obtained, 
but Poonah became soon after one of our principal 
stations, and is nowa familiar word—the title of a 
leading town in Anglo-India. Major Malcolm was 
named to the residency at Mysore, but the Go- 
vernor-General, acquainted with his diplomatic 
tact, detained him to deal with Holkar, Scindiah, 
and their subordinates. Although no official was 
probably more acquainted with India, yet he had 
altogether miscalculated the strength of the 
Mahrattas ; for he wrote, now exactly fifty-four 
years ago, or upon New Year’s Day of 1803, to 
one of his correspondents, Kirkpatrick, a political 
agent of the Government :— 

I anticipate every success from an armed negociation, and 
I trast that the affairs of the Mahratta empire will be settled 
without blood. The present appearance is favourable to 
such a result; but should it be otherwise—should we be 


required to repel attack, or to punish perfidy—can there be 
a doubt of success ? 


Ten days afterwards, he wrote to General 
Lake, who was then Commander-in-Chief, in a 
similar style of confidence, not only as to the 
result of a battle, but also of a negociation which 
would render unnecessary any hostile proceedings : 


As I consider hostilities to be very improbable, I shall not 
take up your time with speculations upon the likely result 
of such an event—I shall only express my full conviction of 
a prosperous issue. The British arms would meet with little 


opposition from even the combined efforts of the weak and 
discordant branches of the Mahratta Empire, and one short 
campaign woald for ever dissipate the terror with which the 
Indian politicians in England are accustomed to contemplate 
the power of the Mahratta nation. 
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And yet these negociations were to terminate 
in the most sanguinary war ever previously waged 
by the Anglo-Indians in Hindostan, in Welling- 
ton’s victory of Assaye, and in Lake's even still 
more terrible victories, which fixed the British flag 
in Delhi, over the ruins of the great Mogul’s 
dynasty and empire. Malcolm departed from 
Calcutta to his Mysore residency early in Feb- 
ruary, 1803, not satisfied with the position, because 
it removed him from the bustle of the capital to 
a distant post, and required his time in the dis- 
charge of its honourable and onerous duties. It 
is apparent from all the correspondence published 
that, at this date, the Marquis Wellesley had not 
any intention of risking a collision with the 
Mahrattas. Major Malcolm, as the confidential 
friend of the Governor-General, was able to give 
a complexion to even written letters that they did 
not bear on their face; and even Lord Clive at 
Madras consented to act upon his interpretation 
of an important document, although his views 
could only be justified by the omission of two 
words which certainly were found there. He 


joined the advanced forces under Major-General 


Wellesley upon the 19th March ; and we may just 
observe in passing that, although Malcolm was 
the senior of Wellesley in years,—and had been 
far more fortunate than young men who have no 
hereditary patrons are usually—yet he was only a 
Major, although he had been Ambassador to 
Persia; while the future Duke of Wellington was 
already a Major-General, before Assaye had been 
gained and Argaum won; indicating thus how far 
political connexions serve a young man in his pro- 
gress through life. 

The energy of General Wellesley at that early 
period gained for him more solid advantages than 
any political favouritism could confer. The Ictter 
only afforded to him that, which many men want, 
an open road to fame and power. One circum- 
stance shows the terrible activity of the man. He 
wished to save Poonah from destruction, which 
was threatened by the Mahratta Chief, if the 
British forces should advance on the city. His 
plans were defeated by the rapidity of their march 
from Poonah. Major Malcolm wrote on the 21st 
April :— 

We arrived here yesterday, after a march of forty miles, 
which our light troops wou!d have performed with great 
ease had we not been obliged to pass a most difficult ghaut, 
which though not half a mile in length, detained our guns 


five hours, After all, our damage does not exceed seven or 
eight horses and two or three tumbril wheels. 


The march up to Poonah was perhaps unparal- 
leled in Indian warfare. The march into Poonah 
on its last day was superior to the movements of 
a numerous force even in Europe. It had com- 


menced long before the sun, but five hours of the 
day were lost, although they probably occurred at 
those hours when men cannot travel in India. 
Poonah was saved. 

During the exciting summer which followed the 
occupation of that city, Major Malcolm, although 








vlicially resident at Mysore, represented the 
Governor-General in camp, uatil he was laid aside 
by severe illness, which prevented him from tak. 
ing an active part in the campaiga that revo- 
lutionised all our relations in Ceatral India. 

Some points in this romantic perio! wil! jus- 
tify us in extending our notice of this work to 
limits incompatible with our remaining space, and 
therefore we may, at this place, break off these 
notes of an interesting life that we again intend 
to resume. 

The character of Sir John Malcolm is brought 
out very favourably in his home correspondence 
during these exciting periods. He was at the 
time the richest member of the family, and he 
paid the larger portion of the debts due by his 
father. For a long period he assisted materially 
in maintaining the numerous family at Burnfoot. 
Although he settled ultimately in the South of 
England, yet a Border home appears to have been 
his ambition during his early life. 

The subjoined letter, written now long ago, by 
Sir John Malcolm to Count Woronzoff, bears on a 
topic of present interest :— 


The desire of securing the prosperity of Georgia and your 
other provinces in that quarter, and promoting the trade on 
the Caspian, will be your motives for interfering to prevent 
the north-western parts of Persia being disturbed, while we 
shall see in any troubles that disturb the southern and 
eestern parts of that kingdom a check to our profitable trade 
with the Galf, and discover in your coming across the Arras 
(whatever be the professed object) a dangerous approximation 
to our possessions in the East. That all this will eventually 
happen I have no doubt. Besides the natural action of a 
great military empire there is (as my whole life has given me 
an opportunity of observing) an impelling power upon civili- 
sation when in contrast with barbarism that cannot be 
resisted. These combined causes will bring Russia forward, 
and there is no nation mure constitutionally jealous than one 
which, like Great Britain, has its greatness in a considerable 
degree grounded upon extended commerce. ~ Besides, the 
wisest of nations, or, at least, those who have the] greatest 
reputation for wisdom, have a tendency to create evils by an 
anticipation of them, that mocks all calculation. 

There is no subject npon which all my reasoning powers 
(such as they are) have been more exercised than on that of 
the relative interests of our respective countries regarding 
Persia; and the result is a conviction that as our policy 
must be always defensive in that quarter, it can never give 
serious alarm to your Court, and the latter, whether we con- 
sider the unproductiveness of the soil, or the character of 
the inhabitants of Persia, can have no object in advancing 
beyond your present limits, and the peace of all within them 
can be easily maintained and promoted, particularly with an 
increased openness and good understanding of our two nations 
respecting their mutual interests io this part of Asia. 

In considering this question I have never entered into 
the irrational project of an invasion of India, because, what- 
ever alarm men might endeavour to produce by talking of, 
or even making preparation for, such an expedition, I have 
been always convinced that the obstacles were of a magnitude 
that must prevent its ever being carried into execution. 

The actaal state of the British power in India mast baile 
all predatory efforts, and before a regular and well 
invasion could be attempted, a very lengthened line of 
communication must be made through countries which 
are, generally speaking, either desolate, or inhabited by the 
most rude and barbarous tribes of the universe. These, as 
a part of this plan, must be civilised—no slight process ; 
and, after all, supposing an enormous sacrifice of wealth, ang 
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the lives of Russian soldiers, they had brought their victorious | quitted the country confined to these local manifestations. 
standards to Delhi—that they had, as was once proposed to The Governor-General bade him God speed from Calcutta, 


Bonaparte, “ Hanged the Mogulin his grandmother's garters” | 


—what would they do next >—where march ? 
they manage the country ? Could they rely on the native 
princes—all the turbulent tribes, whom their success had 
emancipated from the English rule ? 
any man in his senses thac India is either worth conquer- 
ing, or can be preserved by any nation that does not 


| Sapreme Government. 


and issued an order expressive of the high sense of the dis- 


How would | tinguished services of Sir John Malcolm entertained by the 


After referring generally to his long 
career of distinguished service, the Government passed the 


Can it ever occur to | following eulogiam on his conduct in Central India :—* By a 


| happy combination of qualities, which could not fail to win 


the esteem and confidence both of his own countrymen and 


possess the superiority at sea? But I will not insult your | of the native inhabitants of all classes, by the unremitting 


good understanding by anything further upon this part of 
the subject. Continental Europe must leave England to 


subdae herself in the East before the invasion is con- | 


templated in anythiug but a pamphlet. 

Thoogh a century or two must elapse before the revolution 
to which I have alluded happens, yet, if you and I live long, 
we shall hear and see as mach clashing of interests upon this 
point as if it was a real and proximate danger. I have re- 
ceived late letters from Persia stating that the King has 
charged his ambassador in England to solicit my return; but 
I have no such wish. To a flying mission I would not 
object ; but I want no residence there. . I should like to go 
home through Rassia, and, above all delight in seeing you 
again. Make my kind remembrance to the friends who 


recollect me. 


We apprehend that this letter was written in a 
diplomatic spirit. Sir John Malcolm could not 
deceive the Russian into a belief in the unpro- 
ductiveness of the Persian soil; for the Count 
Woronzoff had ample means of obtaining in- 
formation. To his father, at Burnfoot, Sir John 
Malcolm had previously written—* The climate of 
this country is delightful. Had it the constitution 
of Great Britain, its inhabitants need not sigh for 
Paradise. As it is, I would rather live on Douglan 
Hill.’’ It is curious how acute men deceive them- 
selves regarding constitutions. At that time, Mr. 
Malcolm, of Burnfoot, to whom this letter was 
sent, had, probably, no vote whatever in the 
management of the business of his conntry. Scot- 
land had then no ten-pounders even. 

The following extracts show the means by 
which the great influence of the Malco!ms in Indian 
life was obtained and preserved :— 


The great secret of Malcolm's success was, that he was 
neither too native nor too European. He understood the 
native character, and he could sympathise with the feclings 
of the native; but he never fell into native habits. There 
were political officers at this time who, under the deteriorating 
influences of isolation, sank into the very opposite extreme 
of the Calcutta civilian school here glanced at; and Malcolm 
commented on this evil as ove to be as much deplored as the 
other. It was by preserving the high tone and the pare 
life of the English gentleman, and yet carrying to his work 
no European prejudices, no cut-and-dried maxims of Euro- 
pean policy, to be applied however inapplicable to all cases 
of native Government, that Malcolm achieved an amount of 
success, and acquired a reputation among the people of 
Central India such as no man before or since ever earned for 
himself in that part of the world. When Bishop Heber, a 


few years afterwards, visited this tract of cogatry, he wrote 


} 


| 


personal exertion and devotion of his time and labour to the 
maintenance of the interests confided to his charge, and by 
an enviable taleat for inspiring all who acted under his orders 
with his own energy and zeal, Sir John Malcolm has been 


_ enabled, in the successful performance of the duty assigned 


' 


/ him in Malwah, to surmount difficulties of no ordinary 





stamp, and to lay the foundations of repose and prosperity in 
that extensive province, but recently reclaimed from a state 
of savage anarchy, and a prey to every species of rapine and 
devastation.” 

But even more acceptable to him than this public testi- 
monial was one which came to him from the political officers 


_ who had worked ander him in Central India. They raiseda 





in his journal :—“ How great must be the difficulties attendant | 


on power io these provinces, when, except Sir Johu Malcolm, 
I have heard of no one whom all parties agree ia commend- 
ing. His talents, his accessibility, his firmness, his con- 
ciliating manners, aud admirable knowledge of the native 
language and character, are spoken of in the same terms 
by all.” 

"Nor were the tokens of respect amidst which Malcolm 


! 


liberal subscription among themselves for the purchase of a 
magnificent silver vase, which was afterwards presented to 
him in England. As a memoria! of his labours in Central 
India, and of the many loving friends associated with him in 
this good work, it was ever greatly valued by him, beyond, 
as he said, anything he possessed. 

“ While I live,” he wrote, acknowledging the testimonial, 
“T shall view it with pride; and, when I am no more, my 
children shnll have learnt to contemplate it as a trophy of 
friendship, which their father won by cherishing habits and 
sentiments not unworthy of their emulation.” 

And they might well be proud, not only of this trophy of 
friendship, but of the good work done in Central India, 
which had knit all these fellow-labourers together under one 
whom they delighted to recognise as their master no Jess 
than they venerated him as a friend. Years afterwards, one 
of these children, then a captain of dragoons, travelling 
through Malwalh, on his way to his regiment, met with the 
most touching proofs of the affection with which the memory 
of his father’s good deeds was held by the people of the 
country. From all parts they came out to pay their respects 
to the son of Sir John Malcolm, pouring benedictions upon 
him for his father’s sake, and lond in their expressions of 
gratitade to the friend to whom they owed so much. Many 
able public servants have since then laboured in Central 
India, but no same is so universally venerated as that of Sir 
Johu Malcolm. 


This biography is an important contribution to 
Anglo-Indian history, although not the only 
one for which the country is indebted to its author. 
It is dffiicult to name a more interesting character 
in the same field than Sir John Malcolm, asa 
diplomatic, literary, and military man; although 
combinations change so rapidly in India, that with 
all his knowledge of character, he was de- 
ceived often, as in the contest with the Mahrattas, 
or when he wrote that our position towards Persia 
must always be defensive ; and when he could not 
foresee tLe extension of our empire to Kurrachee 
and Peshawur, or the events which have rendered 
the Indus as much an Anglo-Indian river, as was 
the Ganges, when he first sailed up its waters, in 
a monih, to Benares, from Calcutta, not dreaming 
of the rapidly coming day, when political messen- 
gers will travel no more rapidly than ordinary 
people, and yet pass between the cities in a single 

ay. 
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BROKEN MEMORTES. 





Broken memories of many a heart 
Woven into one.— Shelley. 


When the hours of day are numbered, 
And the voices of the night 
Wake the better soul that slambered, 


To a holy, calm delight. 


Then the forms of the departed 


Enter at the open door ; 
The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more, 


And with them the being beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 


More than all 


to love me, 


And is now a saint in Heaven, 


And he, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 


By the road-side fell and perished, 


Weary with the march of life.—Longfellow, 





Ir was eleven o’clock on a cold New Year’s Eve 
—of what year is of little moment, and less 
interest—that I sat by the side of a bright log 
fire, in a dark, oak-wainscotted room, in a quaint, 
ivy-grown, Elizabethan manor-house, in Kent, a 
house, by-the-bye, bearing a somewhat “ awesome” 
reputation among the simple cottagers of our vil- 
lage, on account of the alleged nocturnal visita- 
tions of certain defunct gentlemen, ermined judges, 
gay light-o’-love cavaliers, and Tybalts of the first 
water, whose portraits frown down on their 
unworthy descendant from these walls; moreover, 
if credence can be given to the tedious holdings- 
forth of a grey-haired housekeeper of ours, at 
winter conclaves round the fire of the servants’ 
hall, whenever the aforesaid ghostly visitants are 
pleased to favour the long, dreary, picture-hung 
rooms of this rambling old house with their pre- 
sence, there is always heard during the weird 
midnight hour, a sound as of unearthly whisper- 
ings, and muttering voices, till the same worthy 
domestic, lying in her warm bed, with the counter- 
pane drawn tightly over her excited organs of 
sense—ears, eyes, nose, and mouth—is half delirious 
with the real or imagined horrors of such unbal- 
lowed nights. How this may be, I know not, 
and care as little. It is not on such ghostly 
subjects that my mind loves todwell. I was never 
given to hobgoblin-cooking by the simple spell of 
a morbid imagination. I have little inclination, 
during my constant listenings to the chimes at 
midnight, to conjure up chimeras from charnel- 
houses to sit opposite to me, as I recline in this 
snug arm chair, with my meerschaum in my mouth, 
and my feet on the fender. Yet I am by no means 
destitute of that faculty peculiar to men who live 
much by or in themselves, whereby they can make 
things past present, or can even grasp by expect- 
ancy, the cloudy future, till it unfolds its “ silver 
lining” to the dreamer who calls and 


* . . . . sarees d 
imagination to his councils, Here I sat then—as 
! am sitting now—silently, sorrowfully, lonely, yet 


| 








never less alone. I have lived long years by 
myself, dear reader, and lonely men have queer 
ideas touching loneliness. Loneliness to me and 
men like me is xo¢ solitude, any more than a throng 
is society. The first breeds thought—the second 
dispels those waking-dreams wherewithal we lonely 
men, in our silent chambers, by our gleaming 
hearths, wrap ourselves as with a cloak. A quiet 


'room, with its adjuncts of a roaring fire and a 


meerschaum charged with “right Varinas,” is in 


-nowise like the Balclutha of Ossian—it is in no- 


wise desolate—its inmate can people it at will, by 
the exercise of memory’s high prerogative, with 
sweet shadows trooping on from the past, or with 
the stray hopes for the future, intensified almost 
into hale, material life. Ask the student, pale with 
many a vigil kept over high and holy thoughts, in 
the hours “ when night makes a weird sound of 
its own stillness,” as he sits in his silent chamber, 
whiling away the midnight in eager communion 
with the mighty minds of the intellectual Titans 
—the mortal gods of a bygone time—as he sits 
poring over his huge, dusty tomes, whence, as 
though from their forgotten graves, the departed 
great he so reveres, being dead, yet speak to his 
soul; ask such an one, of the high, pale brow, and 
pure, poet-heart, if bis mind is weary of his 
solitude, or if that dimly-lighted chamber of his 
is nothing but an unpeopled void. He isa recluse 
—a worker—an acolyte of perfectibi- 
lity—-but yet, oh gentlest of readers, ¢haf man, 
and the many men of whom he is my chosen type, 
is, and are in nowise solitary. Doth not ina- 
tion people his room with the ghost-like 
of the flickering firelight, flitting stealthily along 
the dark, blank wall, with swarming 
which come and go, as unbidden visitants—as long- 
regretted companions, leaving behind them life- 
long memories as of the real, embodied presence 
of an earthly friend ? 

I was then, that New Year's Eve, no the 
listless ennuy¢ I had been all that day, as I strolled 

i 
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| through dreary woods, over rustling leaves, over 
| damp, misty meadows, startling the snipe away on 
| whirring wing at every step I took ; or on the 
| long, terraced walk, with no other companion than 
1 *a compassionate robin who seemed the only “ em- 
bodied joy” of that deserted place, as he poured 
forth a sweetly-trilled song in the thankless ears of 
1 his “‘ co-mate and brother in exile.” How gloomily 
i a had I hated that sweet singer in my selfish sorrow ! 
aie how I refused to be comforted, resolutely-sulky 
| fi ingrate as I was! Seemed not ¢hen the blithe 
i music of that morning song but as a mocking voice 
{| from the past ? But at nightfall, by my own fire- 
1} side, with memory for my Achates, I wandered 
: back into the golden dream-land of a half-forgotten 
a past, now joying over early joys, now lamenting, in 
; \ a strain half-sweet, half-sad, over early sorrows. 
ie Called up by memory, by a spell potent as hers of 
a! Endor, from the graves that ‘Time delves for all 
: joys that would else make man too loath to leave 
this weary world, come, hand in hand, departed 
t friends, the fresh, young feelings, the lofty, yet 
| 4 undefined aspirations of the past—beckoned from 
afar, and brought by earnest, outlooking hope, to 
| the fireside of the dreamer—into the thouglit- 
1 thronged present come imaginations, as yet 
oF unenjoyed fulfilments, till the lonely one, keeping 
vigil over falling embers, is in “the seventh hea- 
ven” of dreamy bliss, being, even as he of whom 
| Paul spake, “in a trance, yet having his eyes 
) open.” 
a) Aye, on that same wild, wintry New Year’s 
+ i Eve, with the night wind making rude music as it 
sighed through the swaying pine tops, or moaned 
through the leafless trees, I was no more alone 
| than you, reader, may be, when you sit around 
“ the bonnie, blithe, blink o’ your ain fireside,” 
with your rosy-cheeked little ones playing at your 
feet, and your life’s love at your side, singing some 
cheery ditty of her joyous girlhood. I think the 
poet errs not when he i imagines a room like this 
peopled by the forms of the departed entering 
“at the open door” in angel guise, a holy presence 

| fell solemnly, though to the fleshly eye unseen. 
} Most of us have fwo minds, the children, so to 
speak, of opposite influences—the hard, material, 
working-day spirit, and the purer, memory-softened, 
mildly speculative. Most of us have lost dear 
friends ; and to most of us, I trust, God in our 
solitude sends dreamy glimpses of them, or, at 
least, ministering memories, fraught with a quiet 
| sadness too pure for sorrow. By day, when the 
| turmoil of the busy world without crushes all those 
gentle fancies, we may think unkindly of the past, 
1 despising its teachings, sneering callously at our 
i better mind and former selves—but at nightfall, 
when we have closely drawn the rustling cur- 
tains and given up our souls unresistingly to 
the influences of time and place, me lice again 
another and a truer life. The past is then present 
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to us—we smile and sigh in quiet alternations, till 
the Marah of our worldliness is forgotten in a 
childlike, abstracted simplicity of soul. Many, 
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| sweet in their very sadness, were the imaginings 


that thronged that room with fancies delicate as 
Ariel. 

Again, the little meadow stretching greenly 
away to the edge of the river where first I met 
my lost love, was present to my mind—there once 
more she stood a palpable presence of beauty 
before me, with that quiet, dreamy smile of hers 
that often led me to believe, in Jover’s fond 
reverence, that she was indeed but “present in 
the body” while her soul was elsewhere and afar 
—wandering away among the white, floating 
clouds with the soaring lark, or catching glorious 
glimpses of man’s looked for hereafter at the 
portals of Heaven. These fancies may be the 
very “scum and lees of speculation” to clearer 
heads and colder hearts; I care not—though I 
may never more on earth so vaguely conjecture, 
still in Schiller’s love-wise words—- 


Ich habe genossen das irdische gliick, 
Ich have gelebt und geliebet— 


I have dreamed my dream—the world has struck 
home with sorrow to my heart—I may dream it 
never more—I awake, and my cheek is wet with 
tears. Is not memory stronger than the grave ? 
Again, my heart is beating, and my cheek is 
flushing as of old. If, as say the children of this 
world, wise in their generation, this was a lover’s 
frenzy—lI would make answer that, if so, it was a 
genial madness, a soul-purifying dream, which men, 
who have dreamed it not, may contemn to their 
own cold hearts as they will. 1 mentioned a while 
ago a bygone New Year's Eve, because it was then 
that I first fell into waking dreams, and so I 
wished to have something definite to start from, 
and something life-like to rest on, lest I be carried 
helplessly away a bondsman into dream-land 
altogether—of which I see my danger—yet can 
hardly deplore such pleasant wandering now. For 
now the shadows of my fire are flickering once 
more along that oaken wainscot, and I hie away to 
the past. AmI dreaming, or is not my dead 
Ilelen’s voice pleading softly against man’s wilful- 
ness, again ringing in my ear, sweet as on that 
unforgotten July evening, when for a few light 
words spoken in merry jest, accepted in blind, 
bitter earnest, we two parted never again to meet ! 

Such were the thoughts of that New Year's 
Eve; such are my thoughts now. Surely a quiet 
night like this should be haliowed to me by angel 
visits, by the compassionate spirit of her who is 
now a saint with God. 

I see again—alas! that it should be but faintly 
aud as through a mist of tears—the white gate 
swinging on its hinges heavily, creaking in the 
wind as she passes through, with a scarlet flush on 
her fair face, leaving me to pride’s vain regrets for 
evermore. . . « « Well, as with the 
slumber sealed, ‘spirit-opened eye of one in sleep, 
I see her now, walking slowly, with downeast 
eyes, through the long grass, damp with evening 
dew, through the old “church yard, to the little 

















grave with its white headstone in strong relief 
against the twilight sky, where her mother sleeps 
in death. Reader—if I be a dreamy egotist, a 
babbler of the past, bear with me; such things 
have been, or may be, in your life. Is a lost love 
a mere fancy? Is memory a liar ? Has remorse 
no sting? Alas! we parted in anger, and met 
never more— 


For life is thorny, youth is vain, 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness on the brain. 


Pride will not stoop, though young love lie bleed- 
ing. Let grief be love’s Nemesis on pride! So 
we parted ; so in this room to-night, do I now in 
imagination, renew that parting—not in anger, but 
with hot tears glistening in my eyes. ‘There, on 
my hearth lies a half-decayed ember, there a jagged, 
gleaming, fantastic cinder. Fancy has a witchcraft 
of her own—let Fancy speak. Now ¢o me that is 
not a common ember ; that is not a mere charred 
fragment of a faggot. These respectively symbo- 
lise an old church and a lowly grave. In that 
church I prayed, a happy child, at my love’s side ; 
in that church I learned that peace the world 
cannot give nor take away—and by that church 
wall I hope to sleep, when life is over, and calmly 


Resteth my unquiet heart 
Under the quiet daisies. 


Men say I am an aimless dreamer—men mock me 
and my day-dreams—of a truth they are something 
better than mere hollow seemings, for there lurks 
a spell in my vicinity this night which drags me 
away, as it were by the heart-strings, to my dead 
love’s lowly grave. There, beneath the daisies and 
harebells of summer, lies that gentle heart—never 
shall love, outraged by mad jealousy, wounded by 
bitter scorn, bring one flush more on that cold, 
pale cheek. 

In my well-worn, half-open eserifoire, lics a 
paper of rose leaves, which she plucked long ago 
for me, withered like my hopes. I will carry 
these dead leaflets and strew them to-morrow upon 
her grave. 


Bat the poet teaches a high and holy truth when 
he sipgs, in love’s wisdom wise, 


"Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. 


Who knows but that the All-Merciful, looking 
down in pity on his sorrowing children here, sends 
memory unto them as a Paraclete ? 

The embers we falling—their sound grates on 
this reverie—let me crush all bitter memories, and 
pay one more mental pilgrimage to that dead 
maiden’s graye. 








of the past once more. 
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CHAPTER Ii. 
Mine eyes darzle—She died young. 


I think not so—his infelicity 
Seemed to have years too many. 
Webster's “ Duchess of Maifi.” 


I nave replenished my meerschaum as the night 
wears on apace—I could not sleep—so I will pile 
more logs upon my tire, and then fall to memories 
The smoke-rings curl 
gracefully away—‘a smoke-wreath wafted side- 
ways,” to speak after the manner of “ Hiawatha” — 
the smoke-rings, the time, the place, conspire to 
remind me of a dead friend “ gifted, yet most 
unfortunate.” Many a year ego, sitting by this 
hearth side, talked I through the night with him 
whose mellow voice is now silent for ever. We 
had been happy children together—nurtured on 
the same hill side, school friends, college chums, 
inseparable on river, cricket ground, and field; as 
boys we clomb the same trees, dabbled in the same 
brook-—angled for long hours together, with casts 
of flies round our bats and “ Izaak Walton” in our 
puckets—or strolled arm in arm over dreary heath 
land, poring over Uicero’s “ De Amicitia” whose 
theory agreed <> well with our loving practice. 

Long ago, walked I across those fields, now dark 
and dreary under a clouded moon, with him who 
was to me the dearest of childhood’s second selves, 
I have no such friend now. How often on that 
terrace, where now I hear nothing but the rustling 
of leaves daucing over damp gravel, and the song 
of the night wind through the evergreens, have 

we two, in the pleacant summer twilight, strolled 

lovingly in joyous converse, when Youth, life’s 

veritable alchemist, could transmute in Hope’s 

magic crucible all the unpleasant realities of school 

and idle fancies of ieisure into joey! That power 

leaves us with boyhood for the most part: we 

indeed toil, wander widely for materials .» fill 

Hope’s crucible withal, we sublime them—and the 

result is—but an aching heart, and a caput mor- 

tuum / 

Then the simple sense of stroxg, young life was 
of itself enough to flood our pulses with a joy 
unutterable; then—alas! that Nature’s face 
should now, as then, be as lovingly upturned to 
win my love, yet half in vain—a summer evening, 
with its golden mists floating lazily over our glim- 
mering river, with the coots diving merrily 
the willow’s drooping boughs, was more to us 
than summer evenings can be to me now. 

They were to us emphatically what Byron said 
“high mountains” were to himn—‘“a feeling ;” 
and that was not less vivid because “ay utter 
inability to paint it, now it is dead, in word- 
pictures like these. The fantastic banks of sunlit 
clouds were to us something more than mere gross 
exhalations of the marsh near home. They were 

palaces wherein our Aladdin-like 
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day afternoon rambles, angel cradles, shadowy 
forests, boundless prairies, red volcanoes, or 
veritable Elysian fields at will, without one 
remorseful recollection of Virgil misconstrued. 
Such to us were clouds then. 

Summer comes again, and again with long 
twilight and balmy dawn, with meditative rambles 
over miles of heath land sleeping in the moonlight, 
with the gushing music of the nightingale, whose 
song now seems like the music of sorrow, mel- 
lowed by time, with all the soothing sounds of a 
summer night floating near open casements, 
whereout men gaze with dreamy eyes into a dark- 
ness redolent of closing flowers, but I feel not as 
then. I have still my boyhood’s wild love of all 
night’s sweet influences—but I cannot dwell on 
them as I would. ‘They will melt away before—it 
may be—one passing thought of the outer world; 
the shadow of that one thought troubles for a 
season the soul's clear under current ; my heart is 
grown colder—my head has schooled it to that cruel 
coldness in the school of the world; but they are 
unchanged, those subtle influences and sweet 
externals, which will soothe to purify many a weary 
heart when mine is lying under the hawthorn in 
our old churchyard. Shelley knew a like feeling 
when he wrote— 


We rest—a dream has power to poison sleep ; 

We rise—one wandering thought pollutes the day ; 
We feel, conceive or reason, laugh or weep, 

Embrace fond woe, or cast our cares away. 


It is the same! For, be it joy or sorrow, 
The path of its departure still is free, 

Man’s yesterday may ne’er be like his morrow ; 
Nought may endure bat matability ! 


Earthly joys have eagle-wings—my poor lost 
friend and I could not be always dreaming. I 
was myself perpetually preaching of the “ poetry 
of action,” as I lay leisurely on my back in the 
sun; the world was to be our battle-field, and we 
were both going shortly on our several ways—he, 
sanguine, frank, impetuous, and with Pistol’s idea 
—“the world’s mine oyster,” &c.,—a theory 
which unfortunately has two sides ; and I, leisurely, 
hopefully, with a quiet heart, as was my wont then. 

Walter Cheyne was the only son of a clergy- 
man of ancient lineage and small means, whose 
pride wore, as an anchorite his hair-shirt, a con- 
tinuance of petty mortifications of self, by reason of 
a long pedigree and a scanty purse. Having left 
Oxford, after a short sojourn there, in a fit of dis- 
gust, he betook himself to London, and there 
meeting an old college friend, whose bread was on] 
procurable by his pen’s painful drudgery, he first 
conceived the idea of settling down in our peopled 
desert of brick and mortar— 


where each one 
Seeks his mate, yet is alone— 


as a literary hermit, with hope as a sign-post to 
fame. I can see in fancy that lost friend of my 
early years before me as he stood in life, with his 
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eyes flashing as he gazed long and thoughtfully on 
the firelight flickering on the well-worn backs of 
the tall chairs round this room. Heand I were to 
part that day week; we had agreed to make the 
most of our time, so he took up his abode with me 
in this old house, which we then had all to our- 
selves. We kept late hours, talking through the 
long nights, often till a winter sky’s cold grey took 
a warmer tint from the tardy flush of dawn, indul- 
ging in subtle self-dissections, reducing, as is the way 
of youths, probabilities to certainties, and years to 
months, when Walter Cheyne would be likely to 
prove in his own person Young’s hopefui thesis— 
“a desire is an earnest of fulfilment.” It was, 
indeed, a long, dreary vista—but hope saw through 
it alight gleaming ; onwards would he go with a 
prayer on his lip and strong will looking out from 
those dark, wild eyes of his. Poor friend! “lighter 
than vanity itself” are all those sanguine fancies 
now. 


The smoke-wreaths’still curl gracefully in spiral 
rings—once more there is another life picture 
before me, as— 


Seul, je viens recueiller mes vagues reveries. 


Let me show it to you, asa dim shadowing forth of 
what has been—not in the hard outline of a concise 
narration—but abstractedly, pensively, and as 
though you (and not I) were the dreamer. Fancy 
carries me away to my dingy London chambers, 
where I sat moodily endeavouring to put my 
thoughts on paper, asa means of obtaining a guinea 
or two from a newspaper office hard by. Again, 
as of old, with the startling distinctness of a sound 
heard here at midnight, I hear a low tap at my 
door—then walking out to the landing, I see a 
little boy, with red eyes and a white, haggard face, 
who brought me a note from poor Walter Cheyne. 
He had hoped to find in London’s life lottery a 
prize; he pined, struggled, worked long and 
wearily to that end, and drew a blank. I had 
never heard of him since we parted two years back 
on the old terrace of this place—for he had failed 
in his ambition, and his pride was stronger than 
his friendship. And now he was dying, in great 
loneliness of heart, in a dingy room, in a 

street of London, without a friend to soothe the 
pangs of approaching dissolution. I left the boy 
in the passage, as with one bound I leaped down 
the dark staircase, making the old balustrade creak 
with the unwonted energy of my descent, and ina 
few minutes I was at poor Walter’s bed-side. 
Memory brings him before-me now—as he lay 
there dying in that darkened room, with the last 
rays of the setting sun beaming redly through the 
half-drawn curtains on the sufferer’s pale face. 
The thin hands, almost feminine in their delicate 
whiteness, the wasted form, the laboured breathings 
—all told a tale of long sorrow soon to be hushed in 


death. The dark eyes still were wild in their 
glances as of old; but there was a softened sad- 


ness, a quiet hopelessness, as regarded things 
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present, in their wanderings round the sick man’s 
chamber now. He was dying, and he knew it well 
—therefore then—and not till thea—had affliction 
conquered my poor friend’s pride so far as to suffer 
him to write to me a last request, that I would— 
“ come quickly to see him die.” 

I came into the room with a fast-beating heart, 
and cheek white as his who lay on the bed before 
me. Then he spoke—but the voice was not the 
the voice of the Walter of my schooldays; it was 
low and musical, but the music was sad, as the half- 
forgotten song anew-remembered. How we talked, 
till the moon rode high in the heavens, and the 
stars looked calmly down through the half-open 
window on our sorrow—I cannot—I will not 
notice now. ‘The neighbouring clocks struck one, 
two, three, four, yet I still sat by that bedside 
with the dying man’s hand in mine. 

“ You will not leave me,” said he with a strange, 
sweet smile, “death will soon relieve friendship of 
this vigil. It is well, perhaps, that this life-drama 
is thus soon played out; it is well, perhaps, that 
here, in this quiet room, with my hand in yours, we 
should meet at last, dear friends so long divided— 
and we meet but for you to see me die. I have 
lived on thus far through many sorrows, and have 
hoped in my selfish pride even in the very teeth of 
despair—and now life’s warfare is over ; the world’s 
shadows are fading fast away in the light of the 
eternal dawn fast breaking on my weary soul: 
S——, I could wish no better death than this. 
Remember how, long ago, you and I read together 
in Izaak Walton (remember the place of my read- 
ing and my mention of it when you go back to 
our boyhood’s home) ; we thought then that the 
mind of man could compass by a wish no greater 
happiness in death than by the prayer of pretty 
little Maudlin—*‘to die young, and to have spring- 
time flowers strewn over her grave.’ Could I— 
could you wish for me a better death now? I die 
after the fever of the soul is over—after pride’s 
sinful repinings and self-relying efforts have 
ceased—I die at early dawn, with the flashes of 
daybreak beaming over this haggard face, with 
the sweet breath of this yet untainted morning 
wind fanning my hot temples; dying with my 
early hopes faded around me—with faith in the 
future to which our God beckons me with loving 
hand—I leave earth’s trials, sius and sorrows, for 
a purer dawn beyond the tomb, and our friendship, 
which began when we first strolled in the quiet 
‘ gloaming’ by our own riverside, pauses but for 
a brief space on the brink of my early grave. 
When I am dead, S——, take me away from Lon- 
don, and lay my body under the tree we plauted by 
the moss-grown church-wall at home, where the sun 
of summer mornings may rest on the sward, and 
the south winds moaning through the old creaking 
ash may gently stir the daisies on my grave. You 
will promise me this ?” 

“I will,” was murmured solemuly. 

“Then I die happy— forgiving many cruel 
slights and heartless calumuies, as I hope to be for- 





given ia the land whitherI go. I have loved— 
love brought me tears—yet love was not all in 
vain; love dies not with our hopes, and love’s 
memory is green round my heart, as the grass will 
be ere long upon my grave. [I made idols, and 
the world shattered them in its cold, mighty scorn, 
Friendship and love are not shadows—they are life’s 
substance truly; earth’s evil dreams may shroud 
or distort them for a while—nay, blind us for 
a while, till we leave them for the myths of our 
own unquict hearts—but now, dying, I say that 
love is the Paraclete of earth, and friendship love's 
second self ; I have the memory of pure love, and 





_ the presence of pure friendship embodied, S . 


_ over the broad fields. 








in you, to lead me by the hand on to the mists of 
the Silent Land. Under my pillow you will find 
Shelley’s ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ give it to me 
—there—read what Asia says to Panthea.”” 
I read with a tremulous voice— 
All love is sweet, 

Given or returned. Common as light is love, 

And its familiar voice wearies not ever, 

Like the wide heaven, the all sustaining air, 

It makes the reptile equal to the God— 

They who inspire it most, are fortunate, 

As I am now; but they who feel it most, 

Are happier still, after long sufferings, 

As I shall soon become, 


The sky was red with dawning day—the hum 
and feverish activity of the great city began once 
more—-the air grew thicker with the smoke of 
dingy factories—and my poor friend’s hour was 
come. A whispered prayer through his half-parted 
lips —a gentle sigh—a faint clasp of my hand— 
and he spoke once more— 

“The sun is rising—throw open the window— 
let me see him for the last time—-I shall not see 
him set.” 

Up rose the sun redly in the heavens; but his 
rays fell on the face of the departed! There lay 
Walter Cheyne, the gifted, pure hearted friend of 
my happier days, dead in that quiet room! Poor 
friend! I wept then—TI could not weep now; thou 
art gone where sin and sorrow come not, where 
hope and fear vex not, where faith, after long 
wanderings, leaves man on heaven’s shore. I wept 
then that I had. lost a dear friend ; but selfish was 
that sorrow—for he fell asleep in God ! 

Reader! I buried him in the churchyard at 
home, which in life be had loved so well. Often 
in the long summer evenings do I sit upon his 
grave, when the sky is turning grey, and the 
village is quiet, and the crows fly home heavily 
On the stone that marks 
his resting place is his self-chosen epitaph : 


Walter Cheyne. 
Acep 22 Yeaus. 
* His sun hath gone down while it was yet day.” 


Often, when I would sigh in sorrow, blind and 
selfish, that so much worth should be thus early 
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moreover, evoked from that fire-light may have sat 
heavily on your soul. If I have struck any chords 
in your hearts, may their vibration leave no bitter- 
ness behind! I would not willingly jar on failing 
strings. Bat we have all of us “ Broken Memories” 
in our lives—and we should do well to heed them 
oftentimes as medicines for minds a-weary of the 
outer world. Better, indeed, would it be for all 
of us if we occasionally lent our souls to the 
memory-softened teachings of the past—for, of a 
truth— 


hidden in an unknown grave, faith whispers conso- 
lation, that we shall meet again where his genius, 
looking ever upward, yearned to meet the glorious 
spirits of old time, and that there, perhaps, joy 
perfected will remember in humility our brief 
sojourn here, our pure friendship, our hopes and 
purer aspirations, his life of self-imposed penury 
and sorrow, and his quiet grave under the old wall 
of the churchyard of his boyhood’s home. 

Reader! men like him live around you; men 


like him struggle after the hope of their proud, 
true young hearts, and die in self contempt and 
great loneliness cf soul daily. 

Reader ! it is time night’s curtain should fall on 
me and my musings. I have gazed too long upon 





my fire, and my mind is weary; the phautoms, | 





The world is too much with us— 


and without fresh, genial memories, our hearts 
would soon grow “dry as summer’s dust.” 
now I say—Farewell. 


And 





NEW YEAR’S 


EV E. 


A REVERIE, 


Haxx! our city bells are ringing with a gleesome, silvery 


To return, with prayers deep, heartfelt, to the life of every 


tone, day, 
And the New Year wakes to being, and the dear Old Year | With a knowledge, sorrow-softened, of the myths that lead 
is gone ; astray ; 


While I stand in silent sorrow in the long-deserted street, 

Listening idly to the joy-bells, till sorrow’s self seems sweet— 

Till dim thoughts of saddest sweetness fill my eyes with 
childish tears— 

Tili ¢hat past doth robe /Ais present in its shroud of hopes 
and fears. 

I am twenty-one to-morrow—they will warmly bid me joy, 

F’en as though it were a joyous thing to be no more a boy ; 

I am twenty-one to-morrow—if they measure age by years ; 

I was twenty-one too early—if I measure age by tears. 

Bat these bitter thoughts are idle, and these marmurs idler 
still — 

Fool! to stand here idly mourning when my manhood’s 
stronger will 

Should lead me from repining over days no more I see, 

To hold fast the present’s promise, and to set the dead past free 


| To return—no more a dreamer—but se!f-possessed and still, 


A worker in God’s present, sent to do a Father’s will ; 
To retarn with idle dreamings and empty hands no more, 
To walk onward to the future, while hope chaunts “Excelsior.” 


Long, too long, I’ve been a dreamer, with shame’s flush upon 
my brow, 

I do look to God to strengthen a willing worker now; 

Long, too long, 1’ve been the dreamer who ia cold abstrac- 
tions lives,— 

If God grant a nobler spirit I wi// do the work He gives! 

And, perchance, when this year’s dying, I here again may 
stand 

With a better heart of earnest, and a truer, stronger hand ; 

Then I'll thank the All-wise Being, who loves to shield and 


In its grave to rest for ever ; and if memory wanders thcre, save, 
Let it wander for repentance—but never for despair! That my momory once did wander to the dead past’s quict 
It should be for humble sorrow o’er time’s fair vecasious lost, grave ! 


Not for selfish, sinful murmurs o’er too selfish wishes crossed ; 
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AN ADVENTURE IN KAFFIRLAND. 


Ow my first arrival in South Africa, chance and a up, we commenced our wanderings over the wild 
service rendered had thrown me in the way of a_ hills in quest of game, resting on the grass beneath 
a tree in the burning noontide, and wending our 


young frontier farmer, who, with the frank hospi- 
tality which seems almost universal in the far south, 
invited me to his “ place’ to shoot. I went—and 


a glorious week I spent ! 


way homeward by the brilliant light of a South 
African moon, of which our own looks the pale 


As soon as the sun was | reflection. 
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The visit was drawing to a close, and my un- 
practised sinews were beginning to give way be- 
neath the unusual demands upon them, when, just 
as the sun was setting at the close of a long day’s 
sport—for though as tired as a dray-horse, I, of 
course, regarded it in no other light—we found 
ourselves some five miles from home, and as the 
country we had been traversing was unsuited for 
horses, with nothing but our own legs to bear us 
thither, And not only us, but our game—for | 
had carried for the last two hours alternately in 
my hand and on my back a huge paen—a kind of 
wild turkey—which I bad shot ; and though every 
minute it made me feel how weighty was the deed 
that I had done, I would pretty nearly as soon 
have parted with life as with this large trophy of 
my prowess—never perceiving that my skill would 
have been more surely proved by its being remark- 
able in the opposite extreme. However, onward 
I toiled with my much-prized paen—not patiently, 
but grumbling at the flowery wilderness through 
which we passed, mucb as I had admired its acacia 
groups and laurel shades in tlhe morning. 

“ Timpson!” I exclaimed at length, pausing 
beneath a huge tree, and casting my paen on the 
grass, “ Timpson, let us stay where we are, make a 
fire, roast the paen and eat it, and go to sleep.”’ 

** But there is no water within two miles of us, 
my good fellow,” was the rejoinder. 

“Never mind; we'll drink his blood,” I ex- 
claimed, looking down savagely at the heap of 
feathers. 

“ But the same two miles will bring us to Hot- 
tentot-fig’s Hollow, Farmer Franklin’s place, where 
we will get a good supper and bed, and lots of fun. 
So, never say die!’’ 

“A good supper and bed !” The words sounded 
in my cars like strains of fairy music wileing the 
weary traveller onward, and with a sigh I shouldered 
my paen and strode manfully on. But to this day 
I aia firmly convinced that if 1 walked one rood 
further that night I walked four miles, and no less 
convinced that Timpson’s own place was nearer. 

At length, when I almost despaired of our jour- 
ney ever coming to an end, we reached the brow 
of a hill, and far beneath us two or three lights 
gleamed through the darkuess, much as I should 
suppose glow-worms to have gleamed before the 
flood 


“ Here we are at Hottentot-fig’s Hollow !” cried 
‘Timpson, joyously. 

I attempted a faint hurrah, which was quickly 
drowned in a cry of another kind, as, stumbling 
over some furry object, I rolled with it on the 
ground, 

“‘ Help, Timpson!” I cried! “I have fallen 
over a lion.” 

“ Nonsense,’’ was the half-laughing reply ; “if 
you bad you would have been down his throat by 
this time ;’’ and pushing aside a busi that inter- 
cepted the moonlight, he burst into a peal of 
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Iu amoment I was on my feet—for | was unia- 
jured by my fall, though it soon appeared my 
companion had not fared so well, for the overthrow 
had sprained his ancle, and he was unable to move 
without assistance. 

“ We must take him between us down to Hot- 
tentot-fig’s Hollow,” said Timpson. 

But that was easier said than done; for the 
sable centre was at least a head taller than either 
of his white supporters, and double their circum- 
ference, while his weight was sufficient for any ten 
—at least, so it seemed to my weariness, as I 
toiled down the rugged path, with the Kaflir’s 
brawny arm pressing heavily on one shoulder, 
while my valued paen did its best to equalise 
matters as it dangled from my other hand, 

At length, when I began to cutertain serious 
thoughts of sitting down where I was, and passing 
the night beneath the bright stars, supperless and 
bedless, we reached Hottentot-fig’s Hollow. 

‘“‘ Now, here we are sure of a hearty welcome, 
Kaffir and all,” exclaimed Timpson, as we mounted 
the stone stoep. 

“So we ought, for we have come far evough 
for it,” I muttered discontentedly, At the same 
instant the door opened, and then I knew where- 
fore the long road to Hottentot-fig’s Hollow had 
seemed so short to Timpson. 

There, in the light of the lamp, stood a bright 
fairy, with golden ringlets and deep violet eyes— 
soft and sweet as a summer night. Despite all 
my resolute batchelorhood, I forgot my fatigue as 

I stood gazing on the fairest face that in all my 
wanderings had ever met my eye. Aud my Kaflir 
companion forgot his pain—for his dark eyes flashed, 
and a smile brightened the night of his stern 
countenance. 

But in a moment the bright fairy vanished from 
the scene, giving place to a heavy, farmer-like man, 
evidently the clod-hopper of the piece, who bade 
us welcome, and called for supper; whereupon the 
bright fairy re-appeared, and, with the aid of a band 
of attendant elves—the dark tint of of whose fairy 
complexions somewhat puzzled me until I recol- 
lected that South African fairies would naturally 
be dusky—soon placed supper before us. 

But despite all these fairy ministerings, the next 
day found me too weary for anything but to lie 
beneath the orange trees, and allow the air, per- 
fumed by their thousand blossoms, to play through 
my hair; upon which the host declared me his 
captive for the next week, with liberty to wander 
about the Hollow, on giving my parole not to 
escape; to which I consented, on condition that 
my paen formed of the evening meal, 

This was ily agreed to, and my paen made 





an appearance on the table at which I swelled with 
It was well nigh as imposing 





laughter at seeing me lying peaceably side by side 
with a buge Kafir, Pw aires 
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the humbler fare that the bright fairy of last night 
—the Zerlina Franklin of to-day—had provided 
for us. 

The Kaffir was likewise a fixture, his sprain 
requiring him to be placed under the hands—not 
of the beautiful Zerlina, but of one of her shadowy 
nymphs. But he was an amusing fellow, and made 
his visit as entertaining as possible by his uncivi- 
lised wit and° shrewd observations; and when, at 
the end of three days, his ancle was declared well, 
and able to bear his herculean weight, he showed 
his sense of his host’s hospitality, as might some 
knight of old, ere he departed from the castle 
where his wounds had been cured—by tendering 
his heart and hand to the acceptance of the chate- 
lain’s daughter. Nay, with a generosity that, I'll 
be bound, none of these gallant knights ever thought 
of, he not only never inquired the lady’s dower, 
but offered to bestow on her father any number of 
cattle he liked to accept—for Tyamie was a great 
chief in Kaffirland, aud the beautiful Zerlina ex- 
ceeding fair in his sight. 

All unworthy this generosity was the chatelain’s 
reception of the Black Knight’s suit—which I, in 
my European innocence could scarce think meant 
in earnest. But, like the rest of his race, Tyamie 
could not gaze on Caucasian beauty unmoved ; and 
thence his gloomy sullenness when Franklin, with 
flushed cheek and flashing eye, turned off the 
matter as a jest. But it was no more a jest to 
the Black Knight than to his host ; and though he 
did not order his steed to the door, and spring on 
it with clanging armour, as did the knights of old, 
yet he drew his leopard skin karosse—that badge 
of chieftainship—more closely around him, and, 
with secant thanks for the hospitality shown him, 
departed, taking his way with hasty strides towards 
the nearest pass into Kaffirland. 

The indignant tears of the beautiful Zerlina fell 
like pearls on his departure, and it was no light, 
though a most delightful, task to soothe her into 
smiles again. But, alas! that task fell not to me 
but Timpson—who, I soon suspected, was bound 
by all the laws of love and chivalry to have couched, 
not lance, but asseghai, against the Black Knight, 
for having aspired to the hand of his “ ladye-love.” 
However, she never appeared to discover the 
omission, and I took care not to suggest it, and in 
a few hours the soft eyes were again lit with smiles, 
and the lovers were sauntering happily beneath the 
orange trees. 

The following day a large coursing party was 
arranged to meet on the seighbourlng fict to 
initiate the oe the mysteries of South 
African coursing ; accordingly Tim 0 
Franklin, and I were up batienn and eek oo 
three of our host’s best horses, we repaired to the 
scene of action. Our way lay through a wooded 
lane, leading up from the Hollow, where the 
moss garlands from the ove ing trees swept 
our faces as we passed, and the clustering blos- 
soms of the jasmine gleamed like stars among the 
myrtle leaves. Though twice or thrice the trees 
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retreated, leaving grassy vistas, around whose bor- 
ders the sunbeams came glinted back in a thousand 
broken rays from the hard, glossy surface of the 
belligerent-looking vegetation—for the sword-like 
leaves and spear-like stems of the endless varieties 
of aloes pointing threateningly at the more peace- 
able looking trees among them, suggested thoughts 
of an armoury of nature’s own getting up. 

We had got about half way across the second 
glade, whose grassy carpet was almost hidden be- 
neath the thick drugget of sugar bushes that co- 
vered it, when Timpson suddenly reined in his 
horse, and pointing to a bright yellow bird flutter- 
ing among the trees, cried— 

“ My best horse to a paen that I'll bring down 
that golden cuckoo.” For, in hopes of finding 
game along the lane, we were taking our guns to 
the top of the hill, where a servant was in wait- 
ing to bring them back. 

And laying the rein on the horse’s neck, and 
raising his gun for a single instant, both man and 
horse remained motionless as some faultless statue, 
and then there was a little mocking flash in the 
sunlight, and a sharp crack that echoed faintly 
among the hills, and all was still again. 

“ Why, where is he, Charley ? I certainly did not 
kill him,” exclaimed Timpson, in the greatest pos- 
sible surprise. . 

“ Where on earth can he have got to?’ added 
Franklin, in the same tone. 

I, too, felt astonished, for I thought the cuckoo 
was to be shot; and I looked up to see my two 
companions gazing in round-eyed wonder at my 
empty saddle. The next moment they discovered, 
exactly at the same time that I did myself, that, 
hidden beneath the sugar bushes, I was calmly 
reposing on the ground beside the horse’s feet. 

Now there was really something for the hills to 
echo, for peal above peal, louder and wilder, rose 
the laughter of my companions, and for the life of 
me I could not help joining them, though the sub- 
ject was myself. 

And when that was ended, I demanded from 
them, what still remained to me a mystery—the 
way in which 1 came to lie there? But the in- 
quiry was only a signal for a fresh burst of laugh- 
ter; the fact, however, appeared to be that, like 
many another enthusiast, I had been carried out of 
myself, and forgotten that horses have nerves as 
well as fine ladies; so that when the crack, of 
which I have already made honourable mention, 
caused my steed to start like a duchess at a squib, 
he did not find even a bridle to check his sensitive 
feelings—for it lay as passively on his neck as he 
immediately stretched me on the grass. 

This was certainly anything but an encouraging 
beginning to my day’s sport; but even before I 
rose from the ground one subject for consolation 
suggested itself—that, certainly, after this I should 
hear no more of the indestructible paen, at which 
Timpson had fired shots enough to annihilate any- 
thing less tough. ‘Twenty minutes more brought 
us to the place of meeting, where we found ten 
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or twelve fresh-cotoured young farmers awaiting us, 
who all very cordially extended to me the right 
hand of fellowship—for never did I see so much 
handshaking among a mounted company. Each 
one then addressed himself energetically to the 
work in hand, as if he grudged to waste a single 
moment of the pleasure before him. 

And even had there been nothing more, the 
joyous sensations of the fresh morning breeze 
rushing round your brow, as you rode rapidly on over 
the springy turf and flowery heaths, would have 
been delightful. But now there was joined to it 
the sportsman’s feeling of excitement, as he fol. 
lowed in the rear of the eager dogs, and saw, far 
over the plain, his game, the beautiful and graceful 
antelope—the favourite game in South Africa— 
frisking and gamboling in his gladness, and 
every now and then springing into the air with 
one of those wondrous bounds which have gained 
for him the appellation of springbok. 

And it is the animal’s very fleetness that gives 
the chase its greatest charm. There you go rush- 
ing, dashing, crashing on, leaping over ant-hills, 
passing by small boks unregarded, and looking 
coolly on the ostriches that, putting on their 
seven-league boots, speed from your sight, with fear 
visibly shaking their whity-brown feathers. Pos- 
sessed with the same one idea, the dogs rush on, 
tearing, panting, and struggling over the uneven 
ground, unheeding the hares that start terrified 
across their path, or the wild hen that feeds among 
the grass. And before all goes the springbok, 
bounding lightly over the flat, as if he fancied the 
race was one of his own choosing, while every now 
and then he leaps some fifteen or twenty feet into 
the air, and comes down again as lightly as if you 
had not expected his four slender legs to be broken 
by the concussion, and bounds on as before. 

But for all that it was trying work for all par- 
ties. The antelope felt weary, though he still 
sped swiftly on;—the dogs felt weary, though 
they pressed eagerly on his rear; and the poor 
Cape horses felt weary, though they struggled 
horsefully on. But there was one among the 
party who soon distanced, not only us, but all save 
two of the fleetest dogs. He was mounted on a 
splendid bay Arabian, and it was beautiful to 
watch the courser of the desert sweep lightly on, 
as if to him such speed was pastime. 

Gallantly as he had borne himself, the antelope 
was the first to give in, and wearied and distressed, 
he turned hither and thither hoping to evade his 
foes, and seeking the sanctuary which was not to 
be found. The dogs gathered madly around 
him,—but we will throw a veil over his end, 
for in a few minutes more the gambling, gleesome 
antelope of the morning lay stretched on his na- 
tive plain, dabbled in blood. 

Two such victories had crowned our arms before 
the scorching noontide compelled us to take shel- 
ter, which we then did among the natural bowers 
of a group of old acacias that formed part of the 
border of a jungle, stretching back as far as the 








Great Fish River. And our steeds were no less 
glad to be freed from their saddles, and though 
kept in remembrance of their slavery by the hal- 
ters which bowed down their heads to the vicinity 
of their fore legs, they yet rolled joyfully on the 
grass, and then wandered contentedly off along the 
shade of the trees, to profit by the food that na- 
ture had plentifully provided for them. 

“ Hungry as a hunter ” is an adage, and no won- 
der, if their appetites at all resemble those of the 
party assembled round the outspread cloth, to sec 
what the beautiful Zerlina had provided for them. 
For Hottentot-fig’s Hollow being the nearest 
homestead, the banquet had come from thence. 
But, fortunately, Zerlina was as hospitable as she 
was fair—for we were hungry enough to have 
relished anything. I really think a paen would 
have been received with favour. 

Then commenced the second act of the drama, 
which by many, I could perceive, was had in pre- 
ference to the first—that lazy, happy hour, wherein 
sportsmen relate thtir past adventures, and allow 
a light to fall on the misadventures of their com- 
panions. Every moment I expected my feat of 
the morning to flash out, a source of inextinguish- 
able mirth; but my friends were more generous 
than I thought, and I was allowed to laugh at the 
unhorsing of my companions, without their dis- 
covering the grass on my own back. But the 
great tie of quizzing set towards Louis Lee, the 
owner of the bay Arabian—a present from a rich 
uncle in India, as everybody said— whom two days 
more were to see strutting about a neighbouring 
farm, filling the important role of bridegroom. 
But Louis Lee took all their quizzing in good part : 
their most ironical congratulations ke would 
recive as sincere, their pretended envy of his 
happiness as true, and when they laughed at 
him, his laugh was the happiest and merriest of 
all. His heart was so light that it danced in bis 
bosom. 

But if we were to win any laurels on our way 
back, it was time we went to horse; and sending 
on three or four of our dark servitors to turn back 
the steeds, each man stcod forward with his saddle 
at his feet, ready for service. In a few minutes 
they came hobbling up like a sorry troop, as, no 
doubt, they were; but with true human disregard 
of any other’s feelings, each one seized upon his 
own, and strapping on his saddle, mounted. But 
toevery one’s astonislment, four of our number 
remained standing, foremost among whom was 
Louis Lee. Their steeds had not returned. 

Then followed a vast commotion; the dingy 
seekers were sent back on their steps again, but 
nothing came of it; impatient horsemen tore 
along the jungle, but no trace of the fugitives was 
to be discovered; and at the end of an hour, it 
became quite evident to me that the spirited 
desert-steed had resolved to yield himself no longer 
to a life of slavery, but to break his bonds, and 
live in freedom among the glorious wilds, and that 
three of his companions had followed in his hoof- 
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prints. Lee said he expected to find his steed at 
home again, a proof how little he comprehended 
the Arab character; but, poor fellow, he viewed 
all things just then through a rosy medium. 

Hewever true might be his idea, as well as 
those of his companions, that their horses would 
be found on the flat the following day, it was 
needful to take the owners off in the meantiine ; 
and sadly did the strongest backed steeds among 
us have cause to groan at the double burthen 
imposed upon them. But then, as is usual in this 
world, another part of the community had cause 
to rejoice; springboks leaped, and played, and 
gambolled undisturbed along the flat, as we re- 
turned. 

My stay at Hottentot-fig’s Hollow was now 
drawing to a close; yet I agreed to prolong it for 
a day or two until after the return of Timpson, 
who, with Charles Franklin, was going to escort 
the beautiful Zerlina to a neighbouring farm, some 
twenty miles distant, where she was to play the 
part of bridesmaid at Louis Lee’s wedding, and 
where her companions were invited guests—as, 
indeed, I was myself; but I hate weddings, they 
are apt to be infectious. So I staid behind at 
Hottentot-fig’s Hollow. 

The moonless night soon closed in, and Farmer 
Franklin and I sat alone with the candles. He 
was rarely a man of many words, but now, either 
our solitude, or else the errand on which his 
daughter was bound, opened his lips, and he told 
me the history of his love and marriage. It was 
strange to see him sitting there, rough, rugged, 
and homely, while he told me the long by-gone tale 
of his hopes and fears, his quarrels and reconcilia- 
tions, and above all of the love and the devotion of 
the fair gentle being who had been a true helpmeet 
to him,—who had been the one star in his sky 
when adversity was round him, the bright angel of 
his home when the world smiled upon him, and of 
whom there remained nothing now save memory, 
and a grass-grown grave beneath the Babylonian 
willows. 

I listened to him with interest, never once 
connecting him in thought with the tale he told, 
until he spoke of the shadow her death had cast 
upon his life and then the rough man’s voice 
faltered, and bis dull eye filled with tears; and 
then I recognised him as the lover and the 
husband. 

Then we sauk into silence —my host, probably, 
wrapped in the past, I pondering on the unknown 
future. At length, a rustling sound on the stoep 
roused us from our reveries, and then there was a 
joud knocking at the door. Franklin hastened to 
open it. Without, wrapped in his leopard-skin 
mantle, stood the stalwart form of his recent guest. 
the Black Knight, grasping in his right hand a 

uivering assegai. Behind him was a cloud blacker 
than night, whence shot forth the lightning of 
flashing eyes. 

« Tyamie!” exclaimed Franklin in surprise. 


A thrust with his uplifted weapon was the reply, 
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and uttering a cry of agony the old man sank on 
the ground. 

I sprang forward to grasp my rifle. A knot- 
kerrie whirled through the air—I felt a blow on the 
side of my head,—a horrible sensation of over- 
whelming sickness—and nothing more. 

There was a hissing, and a crackling, and a 
crashing, and a bright light flashing through my 
closed eyelids, and 1 opened them hastily. Above, 
and all around me, flickered long, arrowy flames, 
like the outstretched tongues of fiery serpents, 
licking all things into fire. With a confused 
sensation of danger, I started up. Beside me 
lay Franklin, silent and motionless, his long white 
hair dabbled in blood, and his features pale aud 
corpse like. In an instant I remembered all— 
Tyamie’s coming, Franklin’s wound, and the blow 
which had stunned without wounding me, and 
from which even then my head seemed whirling 
round like a boat in the Maelstrom. 

But my head was clear enough to comprehend that 
to remain here was death ; so, shouldering the body 
of my companion, | staggered with it out into the 
open air. But | was still too bewildered to under- 
stand what more could be done; and during the 
short time that remained until daylight, I sat 
silent before the blazing house, between the motion- 
less form of its master, and the stiff stark bodies 
of two farm servants, who had been assegaied 
when they rushed to our assistance. 

At length the red light of the flames ceased to 
flicker on the surrounding hills, and to glance on 
the glossy leaves of the Hottentot figs that gave 
the Hollow its name; and the grey dawn broke on 
the farmer’s homestead a heap of «shes. Then 
the servants crept out timidly from the bush, where 
they had fled on the arrival of the Black Knight 
and his companions. And ther Franklin’s wound, 
which was iu the shoulder——and though it had bled 
much, was not dangerous—was dressed, and my 
jumbled senses began to re-arrange themselves. 

There was no doubting the motive of the Black 
Kuight’s visit. Like the villain knights of old, he 
had come to bear away by force the bride whose 
hand he could not otherwise obtain; and well 
it was for the beautiful Zerlina that she had gone 
to place the orange-flower wreath on another fair 
head, or she would then have been on her way to 
Kaffirland. : 

High, evidently, had swelled the tide of the 
Black Knight’s grief and anger on discovering 
that his fair prize had escaped him, so high that, 
as some mitigation of his anguish, he and his fol- 
lowers had swept off every horse, sheep, and ox the 
farmer had—it might have been merely as gages 
d'amour. And by way of lighting his departure, 
he had fired the rooftree that had given him 
shelter. 

It was about the middle of the second day after, 
that a party of horsemen, among whom were not 
only the wedding guests, but the new made bride- 
groom himsclf, as well as your humble servant, 
might have been seen cantering rapidly across the 
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Kaffirland plateaus, towards the castle of the , 


robber knight, who had so uncourteously revenged 
his rejection. At length we came in sight of his 
stronghold, which was not particularly imposing in 
appearance, resembling a collection of gigantic ant- 
hills, more than any other object in creation. 
Among them sauntered the Kaflir ladies—some of 
whom, attired in robes of somewhat cleaner sheep. 
skin, were evidently the wives of Tyamie, and in- 
tended by him to be the sister w'ves of the beauti- 
ful Zerlina. But their loity position did not 
appear to have elated them with pride—that love 


had mistaken some other for his. Did I know 
Kechamie, that lying chief, who was so jealous of 


| Tyamie’s good reputation ? 


of greatness—for these aristocratic dames were to | 


be seen passing slowly along, with erect forms 
and stately carriage, bearing on their heads rush 


baskets filled with water or milk, or hoeing the | 


maize that they in after days should bruise and 
bake. Verily, these ladies did not eat the bread 
of idleness. 

Halting before the castle gate, the officer in 
command of the military party accompanying us 
demanded speech of the Black Knight himself, a 
grace readily accorded. But with an assurance 
equal to that of the vilest of the knights whose 
history has come down to us, he not only denied 
all knowledge of the cattle we had tracked to his 
kraal, but even asserted that le had not been at 
Hottentot-fig’s Hollow at all on the occasion men- 





ee 


No; I could not boast his acquaintance. 

Then Kechamie it must be; their faces were alike 
as their hearts were different. Tyamic’s heart 
was full of love to the white race in general, and 
Farmer Franklin's family—he said nothing about 
the beautiful Zerlina—in particular. In vain I 
persisted and swore to the truth of my accusations ; 
the Black Knight out-talked me and out-swore me, 
and in the end I was worsted and retired from the 
lists, leaving the Black Knight triumphant on the 
field of his innocence. 

But he was not to bow us off so easily. Frank- 
lin’s beeves and horses had been tracked to 
Tyamie’s stronghold, and he must produce, replace, 
or trac’s them onward to some other chieftain's 
gloomy keep. 

Like a prudent politician he chose the middle 
course—he found it pleasanter and easier for 
himself. But, alas, for his vassals! What a 
hurrying and skurrying there was among the in- 
habitants of the giant ant bills! what a driving 
over the country of cattle that ran as if they 


guessed that something blacker than usual would 


tioned—no, on that night there had been a great | 
of the law to which he yielded, swearing by all 


feast at Tyamie’s kraal, and the chief—sated with 
the medieval dainty of half-cooked beef—was 
honouring with his presence a Kaflir ball, and all 
his people were at home enjoying themselves as 
harmlessly as so many black lambs. 

All the mischief must evidently be the work of 
others who sought to ruin him in the estimation of 
his dear friends the English—for he would submit 
to be eaten up by his countrymen sooner than take 
one hoof from the colony. I felt a queer sensa- 
tion at this off-hand allusion to Kaffir banquetting, 
but some one explained away my qualms oddly 
enough, by the intimation that the bandit chief 
before us had just been “ eating up” poor Franklin, 
according to the savage term for his recent Josses. 
So I recovered to listen to ‘T'yamie’s cloqueut 
defeace. 

By his own account of himself—and of course 
he knew best—there never was a more innocent 
man; and far from being the villain knight I had 
mistaken him for, he was ready to fall a victim to 
false accusations, and the wicked schemes of 
designing men. How pathetically, too, he deplored 


man who had been so kind to him! ‘T'yamie 

grieved like a son to hear of his sufferings ! 
“Why, Tyamic !” I exclaimed, for a moment 

forgetting lis innocence, “you were yourself the 








inan to strike him. I saw you do it!” 


Had I possessed a particle of proper feeling, I 








should have been conscience-stricken by Tyamie’s 
indignant refutation of the charge. But with chi- | 
valrous magnapimity he excused me—all Kaffir | 


faces were so alike in the eyes of white men, I | The conqueror was received with a triumphant 


catch the hindmost ! 
Somewhat undignified were the Black Knight’s 
coniplaints of the injustice—in his peculiar case— 


the oaths in Kaffirland, that neither hoof, nor horn, 
nor hide of Farmer Franklin’s was in his posses- 
sion. 

Assuredly these were not Farmer Franklin's 
carefully bred live stock that slowly assembled on 
the flat. Neither, for that matter, were they 
Tyamie’s. I thought myself they were the chargers 
and commissariat of Falstaff’s ragged regiment ; 
but, no, they were the wretched possessions of 
some of T'yamie’s followers, whom he “ eat up” on 
this oceasion, in the true fashion of Kaflir chief- 
tainship, to spare his own ample flocks and herds; 
and we turned away, driving before us the most 
disreputable collection of lean kine, wasted sheep, 
and bony horses, that ever disgraced green hills 
aud grassy slopes ; leaving behind us, I fear, heavy 
hearts among the Kaffir damsels, whose rations of 
thick milk we had stopped. 

We had gone a very little way from the Kaffir 
castle, and the bridegroom was still vociferously 
marshalling our unruly charge, when a loud whinnie 


| sounded over the plain. 


the misfortunes of Franklin—the white haired old | 


“My Arab!” cried Lee, turning in his saddle. 

We all turned, also, to see the gallant desert 
steed struggling to free himself from his Kaffir 
captors. His master’s voice had been heard and 
recognised, and the sagacious creature had broken 
loose from the kraal where they had imprisoned 
him, and was now fighting against the ring of 
Kaffirs that strove to hem him in. But with a 
tremendous leap he sprang over their extended 
arms, and came flying over the plain to join us. 











TANGLED TALE. 


Meanwhile, poor Lee was breathing painfully out 
the last few sobbing breaths of the life which had 
ourselves to our return, taking back with us the | hitherto been so joyous, and upon which a long 
valuable prize that, with the view of improving | future of bliss seemed opening. But now he would 
each shining hour, the Black Knight had snatched | never more look on the face he loved, or clasp the 


nuzzab, that might have been heard for miles over | 
the echoing flat. And then we again addressed 
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from the edge of the jungle, while he was lying in | hand he had so lately won. 
wait for a propitious moment to bear off the 
beautiful Zerlina from Hotteutot-fig’s Hollow. 


Acting in the capacity of herds, our progress | 
was, of course, slow ; and it was nearly evening | 


when we reached the jungle-filled valley of the 
Fish River. 
cut in it to permit tle passage of our horned com- 
panions, aud very cautiously and lcisurely they 
began to descend it, while we followed patiently 
in the rear. 

The party were just entering within the belt of 
bush, when a cry of agony rang shrilly out behind 
us, followed by a heavy fall. 
in alarmed surprise, to see the joyous young 
bridegroom lying bleeding on the ground, with an 
assegai quivering in his side. 

Sorrowfully we gathered round him, and they 


were tender, though unskilful, hands that sought | 
to draw out the barbed weapon, and dress his | 
_ already past. 


There was no need to ask | let the flower fade with the tree round which it had 


wound, while others scoured the surrounding bush 
for the perpetrator. 
to whom was owing this fresh calamity—the name 


of him who had already wrought us so much evil | 


was in every heart ; but the advancing evening, and 
the almost impenetrable jungle favoured the 


miscreaut, and not a trace of him was discovered. | 


But a broad enough path had been | 





We all rushed back | 
laid him on the rude settle in the ball, at the same 


“ Poor Ellen!” he said, sadly, “remind her of 


_ that world beyond the grave, where those who love 


are never parted.” 

And with a single sigh the awful parting of 
body and soul was over, and we stood beside the 
unconscious form that had lately been the most 
animated and joyous of us all. We raised him 
reverently, and placed him on the Arab steed whose 
return had cost his master so dearly, and took our 
way slowly and sadly back—not to Hottentots -fig’s 
Hollow, but to ‘Timpson’s place, where the 
Franklins now were. 

Sadly and silently we bore him in, and 


moment that the young bride sprang joyously 
forward. One glance was enough, and with a wild 
scream she fell senseless upon him ; and it was 
hours ere they roused the widowed bride to the 
consciousness that her dream of happiness was 
It was a cruel kindness—far better 


twined. 

And now my tale so lightly begun is sadly 
ended; but such is human life, and that this is not 
its least true chapter, poor Ellen Lee’s tears have 
told. 





TANGLED TALK. 


‘Sir, we had talk.”’—Dr. Johnaon, 


** Fetter be an outlaw than not free.”—Jean Paul, the Only One. 
** The honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and then to moderate again, and pass to somewhat else.”—Lord 


Bacon. 





PRELUDE INTERLOCUTORY. 
InterLocuTors. Skyblue (who is given to metaphysical 
ballooning ). 
solid pudding). 
Scensz. The interior of a railway-carriage, Sydenham- 
bound. 


contemplative ball. Afterwards, enter 


Granite (all radiant): What, Skyblue! I'm | 


glad we've met. 

Skyblue: I don’t reciprocate. Plainly, I’m 
sorry. I wanied to think what I should put in 
“Tangled Talk’’ this month. 

G.: Never call me a hard fellow any more, 
Skyblue, after that. I've a great mind to punch 
your head first, and get into another carriage after- 
wards. Why should you be always thinking ? You 
think a great deal too much. Look at me, Sir; I 
should be ashamed of your hatchet face. 


S.: You put me in mind of my mother. The 


Skyblue, solus at first, lying rolled up in a | 





dear old soul understood no note of music, could 
not tell Rule Britannia from the Old Hundredth, and 


Granite (who believes in gravitation and | was accustomed to get nervous when my _ violin- 


string used to snap, saying, “My dear boy, why 
will you screw it upso high? I am sure that’ll 
do.’’ You, Sir, know as much of me as my mother 
did of the fiddle. The “ natur of the critter” is 
the law in both cases, and it is supreme. I think 
because I must. 

G.: So do I, when I think you're a fool for 


your pains; but, at all events, you needn't think 


when you're out for pleasure. 

S.: There you are wrong again. 
admire rapid travelling ? 

G.: Surely. It saves time, which is money. 

S.: Well, do you know Iam sometimes disposed 
to regret the excessive speed of modern locomotion. 
The time spent in travelling is so precious that I 
could wish it longer. 


I belicve you 
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G.: Precious! It seems to me all wasted. I 
want to goto aparticular place. I leave my 
home or my office to do it—it’s as plain as a pike- 
staff that the sooner I get there the better. 

S.: On the contrary, it is far from plain. The 
travelling interval between place and place often 
proves anything but a blank period in the tamer 
life. 

G.: Don’t be a fool. 
eye, while you’re talking. 

S.: Yes; I don’t like special vocabularies. But 
my meaning is earnest enough. Released from im- 
mediate occupation, shut up from it indeed, the 
blood suffering just a gentle fillip from the motion 
of the carriage (whatever it may be), and perhaps 
some faint unmeasurable suggestions of infinity 
arising from the perpetual change of the eye's 
point of view as we proceed, I fancy we may 
often find our travelling hours “religious hours’’ 
in no ignoble sense. Unimportuned by the trifles 
which ordinarily call on her to “spill’’ herself, as 
Emerson puts it, the better soul seems instinctively 
to keep a sweet, solemn state at such times, and 
calmly entertain the angel-guests whom her “ pur- 
blind, opaque flunkeys,” the senses, drive from her 
outer-gates, when slie is busy with what she calls 
her daily duty—she only gives the dusty thing that 
fine name in her sublime despair at the incongrui- 
ties of her lot—Duty, and—*‘ Jernigan, Jernigan ! 
bring me my garters !”—immortality, and—‘ My 
dear, I wish you’d brush my hat; I’m in such a 
hurry.” Now, when the soul rides “a-cock- 
horse,” she knows she is like the prophet’s coffin, 
neither on ¢erra firma nor off it, that she is between 
heaven and earth ; and she takes advantage of the 
situation to mock at the old serpent hissing down 
below, and coquette with the elder seraphim. 

G. (who has listened with exemplary patience, for 
whiag he is hereby rewarded witha public record of 
the fact): Suppose you've got the toothache, or an 
old woman with sandwiches, or apples, or shrimps, 
or rum shrub in a phial, sits just opposite—what 
then ? 

S.: Toothache’s bad. Old woman indifferent. 
The soul is not at the mercy of an old woman 
with shrimps, who is merely a fellow passenger. 
You're ten times worse ; but for all your undeniable 
physioguomy, I am at this moment in the third 
heaven. 

G. (laconically) : Keep there. I'm in a railway 
carriage. (A pause of silence ; after which G. who 
knows S's. aesthetic leanings and is bent on mischief, 
again interrupts his meditations): 1 say, Skyblue! 
look at the window of that house! Ah, you’re too 
late now. Such a pretty servant maid arranging 
a blind. Quite a houri for your third heaven, if 
you could only have enskied her. 

S. (with a twinkle in the eye which discloses at 
once his appreciation of the move, and his forgive- 
ness of it): Sorry 1 missed a sight which has made 
you poetical. Did you ever notice, Granite, in 
going to town on the omnibus from “ Laburnum 
Villas,” early in the morning, that the servant 


I see a twinkle in your 








maids you see at windows, doing little tasks of 
dusting, putting to rights, and so on, appear to 
fall into more gracefully statuesque attitudes than 
the milliners’ girls you see farther on your road, 
setting out the shop frénts ? 

G.: I cannot say I ever did. 
the fact. 

S.: You need not doubt it. Violent effort is 
opposed to gracefulness, but the most striking 
aspects of beauty in: the human form are caught 
when it is in free, unstrained action; action that 
developes without distorting or suggesting fatigue. 
Milliners’ girls are too often pale, sickly, small- 
chested, stunted things; apologies for women, not 
women. So are half your drawing-room misses. 

G.: You amaze me, Skyblue! You don’t mean 
to tell me you like a masculine woman—you, whose 
head is full of all sorts of gimcrackery and moon- 
shine from morning till night ? 

S.: Why, no; but I like a woman to have 
something breezy about her looks. The Diana has 
always a charm for me. The Medicean Venus has 
always something repulsive ; not merely from her 
sensuousness, but from her quiescence. She should 
have more life €n her. 

G.: You’re a sad Pagan, us I've often told you. 
If 1 were not an out-and-out Protestant, I would 
taunt you with the confessed beauty of the Madonna 
type. 

S.: You need not do anything of the kind; I 
am quite sensible of it. But there vou have the 
saintly element added to the repose; and the 
repose, too, is that of the mother, when her travail 
is overpast and gone; not a rest unbought, 
unhealthy, undevote. There is repose in sleep, 
and if it be healthy—that is, if it have followed 
naturally upon fatigue—it is beautiful, either in 
reality or in representation ; but other things being 
equal, the beauty of a sleeping face will depend 
upon the suggestions of life which underlie the 
unconscious placidity of the moment. 

G.: Weil, let us keep to women. I am a 
practical man. I think a woman cannot be too 
quiet. 

S.: I think she can be a great deal too quiet. 
I am glad you mentioned the Madonna; because 
it reminds me to say that, whereas European 
manhood has almost wholly recovered from the 
false print left upon it by the Romanist ideal, with 
its monasticism and quietism, European womanhood 
has been slower in resuming its natural mould and 
shape. There is too much of the Madonna, or 
rather the nun, about your female ideal, which is 
that of the multitade. The modern model woman 
is an indoor creature ; she measures her growth by 
ber relations to Heaven, or her relations to men, 
alternately. There is no healthy self-assertion 
about her. Christianity, acting upon Teutonic 
sentiment, has done much to raise woman; but the 
present standard is romantic rather than natural, 
and is wanting in sustained dignity. I miss the 
grandeur which, in the ideal of classicism, clings to 
the virgin, or the chaste matron. 


I should doubt 
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G.: I won't let you talk like that, Skyblue. 
Look at the vices of ancient times—the orgies of 
the festivals, and all that. 

S.: Bad enough, bad enough; and let us sing 
our Magnificat heartily, for the pure standard of 


womanhood recognised in Christian ethics. But | 


let us not attempt to serve God with a lie, or 
slander any section of the grand procession of 
humanity. Did the worst vices of ancient times 
make up so appalling a picture as that of our 
world’s capital, here, with its eighty thousand 
mercenary women “ who only smile beneath the 
gas,” as Mrs. Browning says? Let us be 
just. In Rome, an outrage to one maiden was 
enough to overthrow a dynasty; and people 
go by thousands, to this day, to see enacted 
over again the story of Virginius. 1 confess I 
cannot look without a degree of awe upon the 
finest classic embodiments of female beauty. I say, 
as I gaze—“I could not conceive that ‘ human 
form divine’ insulted; I could not conceive a 
laver sending that woman a message by a wag- 
goner; I could not conceive her allowing her 
father to bring an action per quod servitium amisit, 
or for breach of promise.” But*when I pass, 
in the Crystal Palace, to which we are going, from 
Diana with the Fawn and the Milo Venus to 
Bell’s Dorothea and Houdon’s Bather, I find I have 
lost the subtle charm of dignity and poetry which 
before held me in awe. These women have more 
intellect, more self-consciousness, but they have less 
native vigour of soul; and, upon the arrival of 
sclf-consciousness, their noble courage of innocence 
seems to have taken flight. Not only the free 
mountain footstep, and the forehead lifted ad astra, 
but the wholeness of tle feminine nature is gone. 
They might be ballet-girls, might be nuns, might 
be drawing-room toys, might be domestic drudges 
—but they are, to my eyes, hardly women. I 
could conceive women, such as the classic ideal 
presents to my mind, unhappy ; but not meanly, 
timidly, trucklingly miserable. 

G.: Do not be absurd. Our domestic institu- 
tions are our just pride, and the envy of the 
world. We have, of course, some poisonings and 
stabbings. 

S.: Who speaks of poisonings and stabbings ? 
Or who denies or decries the happiness of a happy 
British home? It is, at all events, the paragon of 
the world, whether its envy or not. But what I 
inquire for is—net the list of stabbed and _poi- 
soned—but the far drearier statistics of the 
smothered \ives; the lives of women who are 
domestically stifled, or snuffed out. ‘The Registrar- 
General takes no count of ¢hem, Granite. We 
cannot reckon them up, like our poor branded 
unfortunates. It is in thinking of them that I some- 
times invoke for modern womanhood the spirit of 
a healthier, freer, more vigorous life. 

G.: I see what you want. You can’t deceive 
an old stager like me. I’m a practical man, Sir. 


You want women to be blue stockings, lectures, par- 


sons, doctors, barristers—and, of course, soldiers, 





ticket porters, railway guards, and soon. It does 
you credit, Skyblue, as a man of taste, and wo- 
men of taste and—modesty—will thank you ‘or 
your aspirations in their behalf. 

S.: Laugh away! I do want women to be edu- 
cated, and I do want them to develope healthily and 
heartily, in mind, body, and soul. I want them to 
grow up to noble and womanly uses; but not to 
grow with an incessant interrogative reference to 
uses ; because I know so conscious and catechised 
a growth can only be feeble ‘and stunted. Let 
women grow— 

G.: Well, let ’em grow! Let ’em, I say! 

S.: True, let them; but, what if not only partial 
laws, but false ideals stand in the way ? 

G.: I don’t know anything about “false 
ideals ;"’ it is’nt in my line. Mrs. Granite is 
a pattern wife; she makes me happy; she tends 
the children; she souses mackerel beautifully ; 
the butcher can’t cheat her of an ounce of suet. 
That’s my ideal. As to laws, I’m ready to do 
anything I can to mend them, if they’re bad. 

8. : Then Remember Sir Erskine Perry’s Married 
Women’s Property Bill this session, if it should 
need support by petitions. 

G.: Very good. Only I hate your Women’s 
Rights men, and especially your Women’s Rights 
women ; they’re nasty, coarse, big— 

S.: Never more out in your life, Sir! They are 
for the most part dainty, gossamery, and small. 

G.: I see—* little and loud.” 

S.: Little and zof loud. Still, they would not 
be even “ little,” if they could help it. A woman 
ought to be as tall as she can. Mrs. Granite is 


tall. 

G.: You want women to be tall in mind as well 
as body. 

S.: Certainly. Hear what a woman says about 
that :— ~ 


Suppose sone small philosopher declared 

“ Man is a creatnre framed to such an end, 
And this is his ideal, which attain'’d 

Ile will not top; this is the possible 

Of his capacity, perhaps a fact 

At which ambitious strugglers will rebel, 

But none less true for that, let him sit down 
And swallow it in silence.”— Witness all, 
That this is said of women every day. 
Diverse in nature, with unsparing creed 

They limit hers, unsee ng where it teads.— 
Girdle with iron bands the sapling tree, 

It shoots into deformity, but He 

Who first its feeble breath of life inspired, 
Ordain’d its growth by an interior law 

To full development of loveliness, 

Whereof the planter wots not till he leaves 
It to the kindly care of elements 

And the free seasons’ change of storm and shine. 
Not for a moment would I underrate 

That sweet ideal which has charm'd the world 
For ages, and will never eease to charm. 

Fair as the creatures of an upper sphere, 
Women among the charities of liome 

Walk noiseless, undefiled; ah! who would wish 
To turn from this green fertilising course 
Sach rills of promise? let each amplify 

In its own proper measare far and wide, 














BEEF AND 


According to its bounty ; sacred be 

The radiant tresses of such ministers, 

And beautitul their feet; but with my voice, 
And with my pen, and with mine uttermost, 
I say this is not all, and even this, 

This loveliest life to hidden masic set, 

Mast be a blossom of spontaneous growth, 
Mast spring from aptitude and nataral use 
Of gracious deeds, not hardly forced on all, 
As the sole good and fit, lest it decay 
Under the pressure to a loathsome thing, 

A thing of idleness and sensaous mind, 

At which the angels weep.* 


G.: Rant, rant, Sir; rant and fustian! Let 
girls keep to their place. 

S.: With all my heart. But let them have 
full leave to find it, just as you and I have. 

G.: Women ought to be women. 

S.: They ought ; no more—but, also, no less. 
Why should we dictate ? They can no more over- 
pass the boundaries set by the Divine hand than 
you and I. Let be! Hands off! A clear stage 
and no favour! ‘That is all I say, and what all 
noble-minded men will say sooner or later. Edwin | 
Landseer is not jealous of Rosa Bonheur ; nor Mr. 
Thackeray of Mrs. Gaskell; nor Mr. M’Culloch of 
Harriet Martineau. 


BEEF AND 
GenxtLe Reaver, have you seen the Smithfield 
Cattle Show? If not, you must either be a very 
busy man, or you have not the true English taste 
for Cliristmas fare. You have missed a great | 
opportunity ; for a right royal exhibition it was this 
year, aud must have gladdened the hearts of the 
city gourmands with the prospect of rich sirloins 
and rounds of beef, and delicious legs and shoulders 
of mutton, tc say nothing of the “ swinish multi- 
tude,” some of which had fed themselves blind, at 
fourteen months old. We saw two grave old 
Mussulmen looking with horror and astonishment 
as these aristocrats of the porcine race, apparently 
more than ever determined to act up to Shylock’s 
principle in dealing with Christian dogs—“ Signor 
Antonio, I will buy with you, sell with you, walk 
with you, and talk with you ; but I will neither eat 
with you, drink with you, nor pray with you.” 
Truly, the English take immense pains in the 
matter of eating—if not of drinking ; but, although 











this is made a subject of reproach against us by 
our neighbours, the Irish in particular, we cannot , 
see mure gluttony in eating half a pound of beef 
for dinner than in swallowing seven pounds of | 
potatoes, the regular allowance for an Irish 
labourer—when he can get them. | 
But there is a deeper meaning, a more valuable 
principle, than that of satisfying the gastronomic 





* “Sammer Sketches, and other Poems.” 
Rarnex Parnes. Joho Chapman, 
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G.: Of course not; women are not equal to 
men in the respective departments. 
S.: Lagree. I think they never will be. I 
think they never were intended to be. But I do 


| think we have no right to deny them one inch of 


natural development; and that the standard of 
female education mas¢ be raised. In these stirring, 
exhausting times, men want ‘‘ true yoke-fellows,”’ 
not playthings, or mere housekeepers. Things 
take time, however. In the meanwhile the best 
policy the ladies can adopt is—oork and silence-— 
and I thank heaven— 

G.: I thank heaven — here are the extinct 
animals! I wonder whether Lord Derby’s among 
"em yet. 


S.: He’s extinguished, Sir, not extinct. 
G.: What’s the difference ? 


S.: What’s the difference between distinguished 
and distinct ?>—Ah, here we are ! 


(Exeunt ambo. Mr. S. resolees to revenge himself 
Jor the loss of his meditative half hour in 
behalf of T. T. by printing the discussion 
verbatim. | 


BUCOLICS, 


| propensities of the worthy citizens of London 


involved in the question of fat bullocks, sheep, and 
swine. The exhibition itself has become an 
institution—a part, as it were, of the constitution 
—for testing the progress made in the application 
of science to.the practice of agriculture. Husbandry 
is a first necessity with nations when they emerge 
from barbarism, the first step in their approach to 
civilisation. And as its first rude efforts indicate 
the incipient stage of the social compact, the 
appropriation of the soil, so its progressive advance- 
ment marks the subsequent stages of a people in 
the march of enlightenment. Let us explain our 
meauing more expressly. 

Agriculture consists in a series of scientific 
operations, all of which depend for success upon 
chemical agency. Of this, however, the husband. 
mav, as a mere “ tiller of the ground,” is in 
ignorance. He looks upon the earth as the 
producer of plants, the manure as an essential 
auxiliary, and the seed as the chief agent. For 
almost six thousand years this was nearly all that 
mankind knew of the production of all cereals and 
plants. The geological structure of the earth, the 
nature and properties of soils, and the chemical 
composition of plants, were as much a terra 


incognita as was the coatinent of America before 


the time of Columbus. Consequently, the practice 
of husbaudry was, in many respects, a game of 
hazard, in which the odds were more 

against than in favour of success. Ignorant of 
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the component parts of the various substances with 
which he had to deal, the whole practice of the 
agriculturist was based upon tradition and expe- 
rience, and he could be no more certain of the 
result of his operations than the mariner who 
should set sail for a far distant port, without helm 
or compass, would be certain of arriving safely at 
his destination. 

This was the condition of agriculturists all over 
the world previous to the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, or until chemistry became a 
regular science. It is to this that we must ascribe 
the entire progress it has since made, and the large 
increase in the produce of the soil thereby effected ; 
which, if we take the animal as well as the 
vegetable productions into the account—for a// 
are the produce of the soil—may be set down as 
fourfold what it was previous to the year 1700. 
We propose, in this paper, to trace the progress of 
agriculture from that period, and to point out 
the benefits that have resulted to society from the 
union of science with agriculture. 

Formerly the only persons who knew anything 
about the physiology of plants were the professed 
herbalists or botanists, and their knowledge was 
confined to their classification and medicinal pro- 
perties. The knowledge of this latter was based 
upon experience and analogy, beyond which their 
researches did not extend. It is evident that such 
knowledge, if possessed, could be of no use to the 
husbandman in his business, whose practice had 
reference to the raising of food, not of medicines ; 
to sustaining the strength and vigour, not to the 
restoration of the health, of mankind. The 
adaptation of certain substances to the sustenation 
of certain plants; the uselessness of applying other 
matters whose constituents bear no analogy to those 
of the plants they were intended to fructify; the 
chemical composition of the soil, and its condition 
to receive the seed destined for it—all these ques- 
tions and a variety of others it was impossible for 
the farmer to know anything of, because the 
method of analysing these schstances had not been 
discovered. In these respects, therefore, the hus- 
handman was working as much in the dark as the 
blind man, experience being his only guide, and 
tradition his only principle of action. 

Suppose, for instance, the crop intended for a 
particular field was wheat ; we find that this grain 
consists of four substances in the adjoined propor- 
tions, namely—carbon, 46.1., oxygen, 43 4., 
hydrogen, 5.8., and nitrogen 2.3., the remainder 
being ashes, 2.4. And the substances elaborated 
from these chemical constituents are starch, gluten, 
saccharine, gum, bran, and water. 

Now, the excellence of wheaten flour consists 
in the quantity of gluten it contains; and the 
proportion of this substance in the wheat is 
determined by that of nitrogen (which is the base 
of gluten) in the soil. Whatever manure, therefore, 
is applied for wheat, should contain as large a 
proportion of nitrogen as possible. In proof of 
this, we have an experiment by M. Boussuegault, 





the celebrated French chemist, of eight different 
manures applied to wheat in the same field; in 
which the highest proportion of gluten in the 
produce was 35.1., per cent., and the lowest 12 
per cent.; the results corresponding with the pro- 
portions of nitrogenous matters in the several 
manures. To shew the value of gluten in wheat, 
we may state that the lowest or weakest quality 
of flour brought to the London market produces, 
on an average, 92 loaves of bread of four pounds 
each from 200 lbs. of flour; whilst some Russian 
flour recently imported has produced 108 loaves, 
or 16 more, from the same quantity. 

We have adduced this statement in order to 
show the importance of chemical knowledge to a 
farmer. Formerly, the only manure applied to all 
kinds of crops was that which was raised upon the 
farm ; and this is found by analysis to be generally 
deficient in nitrogen. Lime, however, was 
extensively applied, in one form or other, previous 
to a diffusion of a knowledge of chemistry, being 
found efficacious in wheat culture. Here again, 
experience was the only guide, for no one knew 
why it was beneficial. We have heard its benefits 
ascribed by farmers solely to the warmth it im- 
parted to the soil; whereas it is found to act both 
mechanically and chemically upon it—mechani- 
cally, by assisting in the comminution of the 
soil; and chemically, by promoting the decom- 
position of roots and other debris of dead 
plants ; by attracting from the atmosphere the 
constituent elements of plants contained in it; and 
above all, by furnishing the phosphates and 
carbonates requisite for the due elaboration of the 
grain. Common farm yard manure will promote 
the vigorous vegetation of the inferior parts of the 
wheat plant, but it supplies little towards the 
excellence of the quality of the grain, unless there 
is a due proportion of its constituents, as well as 
those of straw or herbage contained init. lJ.ime, 
therefore, by supplying what is required, but which 
without it, would have been deficient, produced 
the desired result. 

The first person who ventured out of the beaten 
track in husbandry, was Jethro Tull. By a series 
of experiments he was led to suspect, for he had 
no means beyond experience of arriving at certainty, 
that plants derived a part of their nutriment from 
the atmosphere, and that this was assisted by a 
perfect comminution of the soil. Tull was an 
industrious philosopher, and without chemistry 
arrived at a result which he believed was—and 
which was—correct ; but he knew not how to 
prove it. Consequently, he was ridiculed and 
persecuted by his cotemporaries, and only believed 
when the mysterious question was brought to the 
light of real science, by which all was explained 
clear as the sun at noonday. It was then found 
that of one hundred parts of plants, fully ninety- 
five are derived from the atmosphere in a gaseous 
or aqueous form ; and that the perfect comminution 
of the soil, so strongly insisted on by Tull, pro- 
motes their attraction and assimilation by the roots 
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PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE. 


of the plants. Such is the simple explanation of | 


Tull’s theory of husbandry. 

Little was done to render agriculture an 
enlightened profession, before the accession of 
George III., or, as a facetious writer of the day 
styled him, “ Farmer George.” The attachment 
of that monarch to rural pursuits made large 
amends for the injury his insatiate fondness for 
war inflicted on his kingdom; for, certainly, both 
by precept and example, he stimulated the dormant 
energy and talent of the agricultural body, both in 
the breeding of cattle and sheep, and in the culti- 
vation of the ground. 

About the year 1770, the celebrated Bakewell, 
of Dishley, began his experiments on the 
improvement of the breed of sheep; and selecting 
the Leicester race for his groundwork, established 
a principle which has completely revolutionised the 
system of cattle and sheep breeding. A few years 
after, following in Bakewell’s track, the Collinses 
seleoted the Durham, or short horned breed of 
oxen, for a similar cxperiment, and with equal 
success. Both these eminent men gained rapid 
and well-merited fortunes, and have left imperishable 
records of their useful exertions in the beautiful 
specimeus we see at the various Cattle Shows— 
which are the admiration of Englishmen, and the 
wonder and astonishment of foreigners. 

One important advantage derived by the grazier 
from the experiments of Bakewell and Collins, is 
the remarkable precocity attained by attention to 
the crossing of the various breeds. Formerly, 
neither sheep nor oxen were considered to be 
mutton or beef under five or six years old. But, 
by adopting the new system, sheep are now fit for 
the butcher at from twelve to eighteen months old, 
and at two years have arrived at maturity. The 
southdown and other sheep exhibited at the 
Smithfield Cattle Show were, many of them, 
wonderful instances of this precocity. We saw 
one of two years old, the weight of which was 
estimated at 48 pounds per quarter. Equally ex- 
traordinary instances were to be seen amongst the 
cattle and swine. 

The ages put upon some of the latter were 
almost apocryphal. One fellow of fourtecu months 
old, belonging to Prince Albert, was estimated to 
weigh 60 stone (8 lbs. tothe stone). They surely 
must have begun to fatten him before he was 
born. By this means the farmer is now enabled to 
return his capital in grazing twice or thrice for 
once formerly, aud an immense increase of pro- 
duce of meat is prepared for the consumer. 

Nearly at the same period that these successful 
experiments in breeding cattle and sheep were 
instituted, Arthur Young, the Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture, began his series of experi- 
ments in husbandry, the results of which he pub- 
lished in his “ Annals of Agriculture,” the fore- 
runner of those numerous periodical publications 
which have since disseminated a flood of light and 
knowledge upon agriculture, as well as upon every 
other branch of industry. 
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By a similar course of inductive reasoning with 
Tull, but with the light of science to aid him, 
Young began to work upon the light lands of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk. The latter was his native county, 
or, at least, the one in which he resided ; and 
before his time the lands just referred to were 
considered incapable of producing a crop of wheat. 
Millions of acres throughout the kingdom of 
similar quality of soil were alike condemned to 
partial sterility. But ‘Coke, of Holkham,” and 
even George I[I., were his pupils, whilst Earl 
Spencer, Sir John Sinclair, and a host of other 
em nent and spirited men were his cotemporaries 
and coadjutors. With these at his back, he per- 
severed until he saw flourishing crops of wheat on 
those light lands; and lived to see the rents 
advance from 5s. to 25s. per acre. Whole districts 
which previously grew only inferior crops of rye, 
barley, and oats, now waved with as fine crops of 
wheat as any in the United Kingdom. 

These men, however, were at that period ex- 
ceptions to the gencral rule. The time was not 
arrived for agriculture to assume the position it 
now occupies. It was by slow degrees that the 
prejudiced mind of the farmer was brought to 
appreciate the importance of “ book farming,” as 
he called it, in the practice of husbandry. The 
“sheep shearing” of the Duke of Bedford and 
Thomas Wm. Coke, Esq., threw great light on the 
subject ; but the body of farmers were not yet alive 
to its importance. In the meanwhile, men of science 
found that agriculture presented a fine field for 
their operations, and threw themselves into it with 
all the fervour and heartiness of enthusiasm. Sir 
Humphrey Davy led the van, and has been fol- 
lowed: by a succession of other equally enlightened 
and practical men, by whom, step by step, the 
mysteries of vegetation have, so far as is possible, 
been unravelled, its theory investigated and ex- 
plained ; agriculture has been elevated to a 
science, and the farmer to the rank of a practical 
chemist—so far, at least, as preparing and applying 
the inorganic materials by which Nature herself 
elaborates in the soil those forms of beauty and 
utility which we see around us. 

But the period from 1840 to the present time is 
that in which agriculture has progressed with the 
greatest rapidity. About the former year the in- 
troduction of Peruvian guano into this country 
entirely altered the principle ou which the fertilisa- 
tion of the soil was effected. The extraordinary 
effects produced by this substance led to an in- 
vestigation of its components. By analysation it 
was found to consist of a condensation of the most 
valuable elements of fertility, and required to be 
used sparingly. A knowledge of its constituents 
led to the manufacture of an endless varietyol 
compounds for manuring, some of which are highly 
useful, whilst others possess no value whatever ; 
but all pointing to the same principle—that is, the 
application of the right manure to the right plant, 
whether of grain, green crop, or roots. 

The effect of this interposition of science in the 
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application of these condensed manures, and the 
extensive publicity thereby given to the principles 
upon which their beneficial effects are founded, 
have been most marked and advantageous to agri- 
culture. Many of the first chemists of the age 
have employed themselves in explaining the action 
of manures in promoting vegetation, the connexion 
between the soil and the plant growing upon it, 
the influence of the atmosphere upon the latter, 
the causes of success and failure, &c., &c. All 
these, anda multitude of other subjects, have been 
demonstrated in a popular way, by which the 
farmer has become enlightened, and an entirely new 
class of ideas have arisen in his mind. Few, 
indeed, and those only of the old school, are to be 
found to condemn “ book farming ;” fewer still to 
reject as unpractical the instruction and the advice 
of the man of science. The public gatherings of 
the farmers of any given district, are no longer 
distinguished by the delivery of absurd and pre- 
judiced sentiments, or by drunken revelry, as was 
too often the case in by-gone days. Such meetings 
are now held “for the despatch of business,”— 
for the discussion of important questions connected 
with agriculture, and talent and knowledge are 
frequently brought out from practical farmers that, 
forty or fifty years ago, would have done honour 
to men professedly scientific. 

We have, hitherto, said not a word respecting 
the application of steam, and the improvement of 
machinery in the processes of agriculture; nor 
have we much space left to give the subject that 
consideration it deserves. We cannot, however, 
close our remarks without briefly adverting to the 
change produced in the economy of the labour on 
the farm. If the efforts of Bakewell and Collins 
have revolutionised the business of the breeder and 
grazier, and the intclligent and persevering ex- 
periments of Young have made wheat flourish 
abundantly where none ever grew before; if the 
chemist and the naturalist have united their forces 
with those of the husbandman, to elevate the pro- 
fession of the latter in the estimation of mankind, 
to what it really is and ever has been—a science ; 
we cannot refuse or withold our meed of praise 
to those ingenious men who have divested it of 
its most onerous features, and rendered the labours 





of the operative husbandman more an effort of the 
intellect than a physical, and frequently exhausting, 
exertion. Thus, the flail has given place to the 
thrashing machine ; the horse to the steam engine ; 
the scythe and sickle to the American reaper. 
Every implement of husbandry has been simplified, 
and rendered less trying to the physical powers of 
the workman ; while, on the other hand, an immense 
amount of labour has been liberated from the 
more tedious employment of the farm, to be de- 
voted to works of improvement, whereby to increase 
the productiveness of the soil. 

The exhibition of machinery at the Smithfield 
Cattle Show more than justifies all we have said 
respecting it, and exemplifies in a striking manner 
the glorious effects of a free competition in matters 
of commerce. Many of the machines display in 
their complicated construction the wonderfully in- 
ventive powers of the human mind; whilst others, 
by their perfect simplicity, excite surprise at the 
efficiency with which they effect the required 
operation. The thrashing machine and steam 
engine of Tuxford and Co., of Boston, may be 
considered a type of the former, and the improved 
reaper of Dray and Co., of the latter. We are not 
going into detail on this subject, but must now 
bring our remarks to a hasty close. 

We have said that the Smithfield Cattle Show 
has become a national institution; and such it 
undoubtedly is,—and ought to be. However low 
the farmer once stood in the estimation of his more 
intellectual neighbour, be it remembered that he 
has risen by his own efforts; and viewing, as we 
do, the cultivation of the soil as the most primitive, 
the most simple, the most useful, and—we are 
justified in adding—the most ennobling occupa- 
tion of man, where it is conducted with that 
deference to the first great cause, the God of 
nature, which his entire dependence upon Him for 
success ought to inspire—it is becoming in a 
people to regard such displays of science, skill, and 
industry as were witnessed at the Exhibition of the 
past week in a national point of view, and to con- 
sider its various details as so many isolated efforts 
concentred in one grand whole, to promote the 
temporal prosperity and the pbysical enjoyment 
of the nation at large. 
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| We insert the following contribution by a working clergy- 
man of the English Established Church; and we observe 
that his scheme of Church Reform does not differ materially 
from the views promulgated by the late Mr. Hume; bat 
they were scouted as the heresies of a Radical. We have 
no doubt that much absolute poverty exists within the 
wealthiest church of the world—a great scandal to 
Christianity, and a stumbling block to those who are out 





ef the pale of any church.] 


IT 18, AND AS iT MIGHT BE, 


“Tue rich parson and his fat living.”” This 
expression was formerly in everybody’s mouth. It 
was taken for granted that, because Bishops had 
almost fabulous incomes, and gouty pluralists rolled 
in their carriages from one living to another, 
therefore every parson must be rich. Oh, most 
inconsequeat sequence! Did it never suggest 


itself to any of these illogical reasoners, that, of 
course, to put things on even balance, as large 
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incomes and little duty were put in the one scale, 
large duties and little incomes formed the equivalent 
in the other? Or, as Paddy said, when his noble 
but childless master was endeavouring to console 
him on the birth of his eighth child with the pious 
sentiment that whenever God sent the mouths he 
sent the food to feed them—*“ Arrah, my lord, 
that may be thrue, but he sends the mouths to 
one, and the mate to another.” “Oh but,” it will 
be said, “times are changed; it used to be so.” 
Yes, and it is sostill. Pluralists, it is true, are much 
more scarce than formerly; church dignitaries 
receive nominally a much smaller income than in 
the good old times; but who gets the benefit ? 
Much has been done to increase the number of 
livings, as they are somewhat satirically styled. 
Gothic parsonages perk up their heads in unaccus- 
tomed places, which cost more to maintain than the 
rent of an ordinary house; anda little has drained 
through the Commissioners’ sieve, which was not 
required for beautifying “palaces,” laying out 
gardens, building stables and offices attached to 
Episcopal residences; but what has been done for 
the bulk of the “fat livings?’”? War comes, 
provisions rise, the poor are out of work, the 
income-tax is doubled, and to whom do the poor 
Jook in the emergency? To the rich parson who 
luxuriates upon his fat living of say a hundred or 
a hundred and fifty pounds a-year ! 

Oh, what a bitter mockery is it to see constantly 
“Wanted aclergyman, &c.; he must have some 
private means.’’ Or, “ None need apply unless he 
possesses an independent income.’’ Why not? 
The labourer is worthy of his hire; the clerk is 
worthy of his salary; the physician is worthy of 
his fee; the lawyer is worthy of his—(at least he 
thinks so). But, then, theirs is work for this life ; 
and the clergyman, the rich parson, must support 
himself while he is labouring to save the souls of 
others. Is there a funeral? Oh, perhaps the 
parson will excuse the fee. Is a certilicate wanted ? 
Half-a-crown is grudgingly given. Why should he 
not be placed above all this? Let everything be 
without fees, and give him an adequate income. 
It is a reproach and a disgrace to Englishmen, that 
the man who has devoted himself to the Gospel of 
Jesus should be placed upon a level with a groom 
or a gardener. Upona level, do I say? What 
gardener could a nobleman get for sixty or eighty 
pounds a-yearf What groom would get less than 
a guinea a-week, besides his board and lodging ? 
But grave gentlemen, good gentlemen, pious 
gentlemen, can meet in their elegant drawing rooms, 
and discuss church matters, and talk of poor So- 
and-so (their rich parson) and his large family, and 
his want of economy, and how, when he knows his 
income, he ought to live within it, and how very 
vexing such frequent calls upon their liberality are ; 
and one says he'll give five pounds, and another 
ditto, anda third, and a fourth, uutil at length they 
do manage to screw out for their “ spiritual guide,” 
for hin who watches over their soul’s welfare, 
some twenty or five and twenty pounds, which they 





present with a severe caution to be more careful. 
And this is being liberal ia church matters! Why 
the last new piece of furniture purchased for 
fashion’s sake, or the last new horse bought to 
eclipse some neighbour, would have cleared off 
all his difficulties and made him happy! 

But it may be said the laity have done much! 
So they have. They have built handsome churches, 
with the least allowable legal endowment; they 
have built large, fanciful, expensive houses for the 
clergy; they find men, also, but too glad to get an 
appointment ; and then people say, “ See what Mr. 
A, has done ; how liberal Mr. B. is; that steeple 
was built entirely at Mr. C.’s expense.”” Yes—that 
is it; these men build their own monuments, instead 
of leaving it to their heirs to do. 

But, say some, the church ought to support 
itself. Very good. Granted that salvation is 
worth having, but not worth paying a little of 
this world’s wealth to obtain—granted that the 
church funds equitably distributed might and would 
afford a comfortable maintainance to all her clergy. 
She doesn’t do it, and in the meantime, what are the 
clergy todo? ‘They are shut out by their profes- 
sion from helping themselves—except within such 
very narrow limits that the help is only available 
to a few. Placed in small towns and villages, as 
the majority of them are, they are too often the 
victims of everybody. The parson must pay, Oh, 
charge him so much. By education and profession 
a gentleman, with refined feelings and with keen 
sensibilities, above chaffering, by principie, preferring 
to be imposed upon rather than to impose, he is 
fleeced in every direction. Does an impostor wish 
to earn a lazy sixpence? ‘Oh, go to the parson, 
he’s sure to give you something.’’ If he doesn’t he 
is abused. Does a starving family want a meal ? 
Whither do they go but to him who would rather 
share his meal with them than send them hungry 
away? Is he unkindly treated? He must not 
resent. Is he unjnstly dealt with? He must not 
defend himself. Does he resist imposition? He is 
litigious, unchristian. 

Oh, but some will say all this is a gross ex- 

ration. Is it so? Who will assert it? Not 
the hundreds who toil on in the Master’s vineyard, 
patiently, unostentatiously, in those less favoured 
and more populous districts, which a man of in- 
dependent means would turn up his nose at. Not 
the men who pioneer among the manufacturing or 
mining districts, or the long neglected “ slums” of 
large towns. No: but he who is the pet and 
darling of some town or city congregation; who 
holds up his finger, and scores await his bidding; 
or he who looks out on life from some lovely 
rectory; who knows no will, among the two or 
three hundred farm servants, but his own. Such 
may set down these statements as exaggeration ; 
but of the majority they are not so, they are 
literally true. 

And upon whom do Government alterations 
press more hardly than the working clergy? The 


burial ground, the clergyman’s frechold, must be 
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shut up, because it pleases God to visit us for our 
iniquities with a pestilence ;* at the impcrious nod 
of a Home Secretary, a portion of his scanty in- 

come is taken away : and what about compensation ? 
It is not the people’s matter; bread remains at its 
usual price—therefore, they do not interfere. It 
is not an Episcopal matter. Episcopal revenues 
are not derived from burial grounds, therefore, 
there is little or no Episcopal interference. It is 
a matter of too little importance for statesmen to 
trouble themselves with ; and so the “ rich par- 
son” mast quietly submit. The doubled income- 
tax is, we are told, proportional to the income. 
But it does not seem to enter anybody’s head to 
calculate; or it might easily be shewn that 
£10 is a much more serious deduction from 
£200 than £100 is from £22,000. ‘The one leaves 
£1,900, the other £2190. “The last straw it is 
that breaks the camel’s back.” And, again, how 
unjust has been the pressure of the poor-rates upon 
that invaluable Protestant Evangelical body of 
men, the clergy of Ireland ? But, because there are 
no “agitators” among them—because, from their 
quiet habits, they do not render tlemselves for- 
midable to statesmen, no one cares for them. Is 
some cotton lord pressed by some existing law ? 
He agitates, and makes himself formidable, and 
compels the Government to listen to him. Is a 
dissolution of Parliament pending? Some sop 
must be given to the Roman Catholics, or every 
priest becomes a political bully, and uses all his 
influence to defeat the Government. But the poor 
“rich parson,” must suffer every oppression, nor 
raise his voice above a whisper. And then we 
are cuttingly told to ‘practise what we preach” 
—that we decry wealth, yet covet it! + 

We well know that our blessed Master said— 
“In this world ye shall have tribulation ;” and we 
expect it—but not from those who call themselves 
Christian brethren—yet we endeavour cheerfully 
to endure it. He has also said—*“ It must need 
be that offences come ;” but he also added —“ Woe 
to that man by whom the offence cometh.” 

There can be no question that some alteration 
is necessary, so far as the support of our clergy is 
concerned. When the necessary education is 
taken into account, the majority of the clergy 
are not getting much more than interest for their 
money, and many a man would have been much 
better off as a merchant's clerk. 

It is true that there are two or three benevolent 
men who have come forward as our advocates. 
Committees are appointed, reports brought up, 
suggestions made, alterations recommended. But, 
while the grass grows, the steed starcves. One might 
certainly compare St. Paul’s description of his 
want and sufferings with the pomp and luxury of 
his would-be apostolical successors. We — 
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* One of these iniquities being the existence of the grave- 
yard in an objectionable position. —Ep. 


t Agitation is creditable work, if a man have a gocd | 
cause.—Fb. 





compare the humble fisherman, or the evangelical 
tent maker, with the unapproachable and ‘lordly 
Bishop; and their “hired lodging” with the 
baronial palace: we might suggest that a large 
reduction in their income, and consequently in 
their “ state’’ and style, might prevent them from 
becoming totally oblivious of their position ‘ some 
years ago,”” and render them more accessible and 
less lordly to their younger brethren. All this we 
might do; but as, especially among “ their lord- 
ships,” plain outspoken truth is uncourteous, we 
will, at present, with all courtesy, refrain. Again, 
the clergyman is expected to speak boldly, without 
fear of man; and certainly, as an ambassador for 
Christ, it is his duty to do so. “‘ Ah,’’ says a poor 
man, roused by some sentence of the sermon, “ why 
doesn’t he preach against the rich as well as the 
poor? Why doesn’t he tell them their duty to 
us, as well as ours to them? Ah, he goes to the 
Hall, and gets good dinners, and they send him 
presents, aud so he lets them alone. He knows on 
which side his bread’s buttered!” Friend, do you 
expect a clergyman to be more than man? If you 
make him a dependent, do ycu expect him to be 
independent ? Can you wonder that many are 
sycophants and time servers? Is it erery man 
that has the principle to enable him to resist the 
temptation? Is it every man that had rather see 
his children upon “ half-rations,” than procure 
whole ones by smothering his conscience? The 
wonder is that so many are found faithful,—not 
that a few succumb. So, aguin, it is said, “‘ See how 
Tractarianism is spreading ia every direction ; 
what a fearfal thing it is!” Yes, it is fearful ; 
but can we wonder when we know how it is 
spreading in high piaces? A young man who 
enters the ministry naturally looks to his Bishop 
for patronage, or reckons on his influence, which is 
far larger than the patronage. He is a curate; 
he has £90 or £100 a-year. Unless he gets a 
living he can never hope for more. He must 
either remain unmarried, or, by marrying, add to 
his cares by the maintainance of a wife and family. 
Give him £200, and he might manage, and lift up 
his head; give him £100, and he is constantly 
hoping and expecting that some vacancy may be 
offered to him. Can you wonder if he tries to 
please his Bishop? Can you blame him so very 
much ? 

But is not such a state of things a shame and 
a reproach to our nation, and, more than all, a foul 
blot on our church? Why mus¢ a Bishop have 
five, or ten, or fifteen thousand a-year? What 
necessity is there that one who claims to be a suc- 
cessor to Him who said “Call no man master,” 
and who had not where to Jay his head, and who 
was ministered to by a few poor women, should 
be called “My Lord Bishop,” and dwell in a 
palatial residence, and be protected from the vulgar 
herd by liveried flunkies, who “ patronise” the 
humble curate when he has occasion to present 
himself in his shabby hat, and rusty, threadbare 
' coat, at the dwelling of him who styles himself, in 
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sciousness of talents buried, and energies crushed 
beneath the load of care attendant on pecuniary 
difficulty, and the wants of a wife and family— 

nerally new to that sort of pressure; passing 
through the lodge gate, he wends his way through 
the “ park,” beneath some stately avenue of noble 
trees, or through acres of rich pasture-land, until, 
at length, the “ baronial” residence gradually re- 
veals itself to his eyes in all its stately grandeur. 
Timidly he rings the bell. The porter opens—if 
he had not so condescended, he might have been 
taken for a Dean at least, so faultlessly white is 
his linen, so respectable his grey powdered head, 
so glossy his black suit, so portly his person—and 
with door in hand, flung wide open, but filling up 
two-thirds of the vacant space himself, he scans 
the visitor (I had almost said intruder) from top 
to toe, as if to make sure he is right in listening 
to so very shabby a person, and whether such 
condescension may not Jessen his respectability 
among his fellow servants. However, he at length 
asks the “ fellow’’ in, and showing him the door of 
the waiting room, it may be, he vanishes. In 
about a quarter of an hour (if the visitor is lucky) 
the butler appears—a counterpart, it may be, of 
his friend the porter, only, by reason of his closer 
attachment to his lord’s person, a trifle sleeker, 
and a thought more consequential—and, with an 
authoritative “ This way, Sir, if you please” (An- 
gliee, “ Now I please”) precedes him, stopping in 
his way, perhaps fora minute or two, to exchange 
aword and a laugh with the porter, and, it may 
be, a pinch of snuff, to show the poor parson how 
thoroughly Ae is at home, and to increase his own 
importance by keeping him waiting. At length 
he opens a door with a swing, and informs his 
lordship that the intruder is the Rev. Mr. 
His lordship is most courtecus—in words; most 
civil—in manner; smiles in the blandest possible 
way ; listens with well-feigued attention—for the 
poor man has only come to ask his lordship’s advice 
about some parochial difficulty, which gives him 
great anxiety, and hampers his ministry—and, 
having heard him to the end with exemplary pa- 
tience, offers a few words of the merest matter of 
fact character, apologises for having an engagement 
(his lordship was walking in the “ grounds” per- 
chanee, when he camé), and the “friend and 





bitter mockery, end on paper, “your faithful friend {| Church of England efficient or beloved? Does it 
and brother.” Just follow him. With thoughts | help to win souls ?—to heal schisms ?—to silence 
(is it wrong to say?) of almost envy, with con- : 





brother” of his lordship, fecling his room is more 
coveted than his company, is ushered by a process 
the converse of the former ccremonial out of the 
“ Palace,” without the offer of even “a glass of 
beer and a crust of bread and checse” (wine would 
be too strong for a poor parson), although he has 
come, it may be, many miles for the express pur- 
pose of the interview. Is this exaggerated? Some 
may say “‘yes;” others, most emphatically, and 





from experience, ‘‘no”—their answer depending 
upon their position in the scale. But is this what | 
it ought to be? Is this calculated to render the | 





adversaries? Is it likely? For the working 
clergy are the very men, as we have heard over 
and over again, who constitute the connecting link 
between the Church of England, as a system, and 
her laity; and men receive it as an axiom, that 
“those who do ¢he work get the worst paid.” 

It may be said—this is all about money. 
Decidedly it is. It is the Scripture principle— 
“ The labourer is worthy of his hire;’’ and when 
his hire is insufficient, is he, alone, of all classes 
to be silent? Besides, and beyond all, too, how 
is he to feed his people’s souls with spiritual food, 
while all his own energies are directed to the 
solution of the questions, “ what is the minimum 
limit to which household expenses can be reduced : 
what is the price of butter: how much overcharge 
is there in the butcher’s bill: how are my boys 
and girls to be educated ?’’"—while his wife, a 
lady by birth and education, who could render 
most efficient aid to her poor, overworked hus- 
band, and who longs to be engaged in parochial 
details, is compelled to fritter away all her valuable 
talents and expend her best energies in darning 
stockings, patching and mending her boys’ clothes, 
and making frocks for her girls out of old things 
sent by friends out of charity, making pies and 
puddings, and studying Soyer’s cookery book—to 
see whether bones can be got to do duty for meat, 
and by what process a little may go a great way. 

Churchmen of England, this is a frightful picture 
of the position of numbers of your ministers. Is 
it right? Is it creditable? Are there not men 
enough in our Senate of sufficient sympathy to 
take up the subject in earnest? Granted we are 
to practise self-denial; where is the merit in it, if 
compulsory ? 

But why should things remain in this state? 
There is property enough in the Church of Eng- 
land to remedy it without the slightest help from 
free or State contribution; and in this age of 
utilitarianism, although we do not object to orna- 
ment, provided it be useful, we need not pay so 
dearly for it. Let us begin at the beginning. 
Assuming the annual revenue of the Church of 
England roughly to be twelve millions sterling, and 
her clergy to number 20,000, every clergyman 
might have an income of six hundred a year! But 
we have no desire for this levelling system; while 
we have a desire, and a strong one too, that so foul 
a blot be removed from England’s Church. 

Why might not something like the following 
be accomplished? Suppress ail the Deaneries, 
Canonries, Prebends, and every other sinccure. 
They are all utterly useless, residentiary or not, 
unless as pensioved places for political friends, to 
purchase or reward services which, perbaps, were 
better not rendered. Let no clergyman, dignitary 
or other, have more than one cure upon any con- 
sideration whatever; and Jet all church property 
be under proper, legal, honest, supervision and 
control. Let every diocese be cousttuted an 
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Ecclesiastical division ; for that division, let three 
commissioners be appointed; one a paid lawyer, 
the other two laymen of high standing and 
responsible position. Empower them to let all 
church lands, to grant all leases, receive all fines, 
lease or sell all minerals, and collect all rents and 
other monies accruing from church property 
within that diocese. Let a scale for the payment 
of the clergy be drawn up, based upon population 
—no Incumbent receiving less than £300 a-year, or 
more than £600, or at the most, £700 a-year, and 
every Curate £150 a-year; the two Archbishops 
£5,000; the Bishop £2,000; the Archdeacon 
£800 ; the rural Dean £400 a-year—in addition to 
their livings in the two latter cases— to be paid by 
the Commissioners out of the funds in their 
possession, in quarterly payments. This would 
enable the clergy to relinquish all fees, and abolish 
all pew-rents. All this might be done with about 
seven millions a-year. And if we allow three 
millions as the deficiency arising from loss of fees 
and pew-rents, it still leaves a surplus revenue of 
two millions. Apply this surplus: first, to re- 
munerate the patrons of those livings which are 
reduced in value by reduction of income, either by 
present payment or terminable annuity, or annuity 
for life, and afterwards to supply increased church 
accommodation, and to keep in repair churches, 
rectories, etc., instead of the present system of 
dilapidation damages for the latter, and of church- 
rates in the former case. If the surplus were 
insufficient at first to remunerate the patrons of 
diminished livings, sell all Chancellor’s and Crown 
livings, and this would probably also enable the 
Government to effect a reclamation of alienated 
tithes, by placing a sum of money at their disposal 
for that express purpose. 

Thus we assert that the church has elements 
within herself, so far as the loaves and fishes are 
concerned, of placing herself in her proper position, 
and her clergy upon at least a footing with the 
conference Wesleyan ministers, which at present, 
except in empty honour and legal statute, they cer- 
tainly are not. 

But we are told, by the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
that as far as he can venture to form a judgment, 
or to express it, “the funds at the disposal of the 
church are utterly inadequate to provide for that 
which is required for the well-being of the Christian 
community of the country.” Here we are clearly 
at issue with his lordship. We have endeavoured 
to prove one thing, and he asserts the direct con- 
trary. Whence the contradiction? If the Church 
of England goes on increasing the number of her 
Bishops at the present threatened rate, his lord- 
ship is right. For, with every new Episcopal 
appointment, away goes £5,000 a-year, or the 
support of about twenty vulgar parsons at the 
suggested rate, or nearly fifty at the actual; and 
we should not have the temerity to speak of the 
cost of the new palace for each new Bishop of 
each new diocese—the gardens and plantations, 
the kitchens and the stables necessary to supply 
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Episcopal food for Episcopal stomachs, and to 
shelter sleek horses to lighien- the labour of 
Episcopal dignity. Upon this hypothesis (alas! 
we ought rather to say upon existing facts), bis 
lordship is right. But if we take the Apostolic 
standard, and reckon so much a-year (we dare not 
name any sum) for Peter, James, and Jolin, 
fishermen and apostles, so much for Paul, tent- 
maker and apostle, &., &c., we still, obstinate 
heretics that we are, cling to our opinion that 
there is ample wealth in the actual possession of 
the Church of England, as a corporate body, to 
maintain all its working clergy, and their overseers, 
in comfort and respectability. 

But if it were not so, if it should be found 
upon accurate examination, and after every ex- 
crescence in the shape of dean and chapter, sinecure 
and immoderate income, had been removed with 
unsparing hand—that there was not enough— 
what then? We fear we must appeal to the 
public. Oh! but that is the voluntary principle ! 
That is contrary to the genius and constitution of 
the Church of England! Even if this were so, 
we read of the Church’s Lord, that women admin- 
istered unto him of their substance; of the great 
apostle of the Gentiles we read that, when he was 
in want at Corinth, the brethren of Macedonia 
supplied him. But we demur to it. What is an 
endowment but a gift? What is a gift but the 
result of a voluntary principlef How are new 
churches built, endowed and maintained, but by 
the application of this principle! We apprehend 
that the voluntary principle, or the principle of 
free will offerings, has been, aud igs, strictly in 
accordance with the genius and chayacter of the 
Christian Church. What we do object to is the 
contingent principle, which holds the lash of 
caprice over the heads of its victims; or, to borrow 
from a favourite amusement, to give just so much 
line as the victim will run out, and no more, and 
by ever keeping before the eye of its spiritual 
servant the fear of being “starved out,” succeeds 
in producing doctrine to order, at so much per yard, 
according to the demand of the majority. 

If, therefore, the resources of the Church upon 
the reduced estimate are insufficient to meet her 
wants, nolens volens she must, unless she can coax 
some Government to grant a national church rate, 
condescend to appeal for voluntary aid, and to feed 
her sons to some extent upon voluntaryism. 

With regard toa few other details—to every 
Cathedral Church appoint one of the most popular 
and talented men of the day, with a staff (if the 
size of the town required it) of real working 
curates, and let duty be done in them as in other 
churches, where there is no need of singing men 
to pray for other people’s souls as an amusement. 

With regard to the appointment of Bishops; let 
every rural dean be elected by a majority of the 
clergy of the rural deanery. Every archdeacon, 
the number of whom might be increased, by 
the clergy of the archdeaconry, from among the 





rural deans; and on the see becoming vacant, let 
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the clergy elect two or three from among the 
archdeacons to be presented to the Crown, for its 
selection and appointment ; such selection and 
appointment to be vested actually in the Crown, 
and not virtually in the hands of the Prime Minis- 
ter. The Bishops would still sit in the House of 
Lords; this we could not interfere with, as, rightly 
exerted, this influence might often be most valuable; 
depending for the respect of their peers rather 
upon their Christian consistency of character, 
than their wealth ; their magnificent palaces and 
castles might be sold, and other residences 
furnished, fully befitting their station and require- 
ments. 

If something of this sort could be carried out, 
we should indeed rejoice, and something must be 
done. The clergy indeed are bound by their position 
to remain tolerably passive, but the laity have no 
such fetters ; and, after so many specimens of Epis- 
copal intolerance, peculation, and imbecility, as we 
have recently had on the one hand, and with so 
many instances of successful toadyism and unsuc- 
cessful and crushed merit on the other, who can 
doubt but that the position of the Church would be 
immensely improved, and her influence incalculably 
extended ? 

But—here we must speak seriously, respectfully, 
and earnestly—is it consistent with the character 


of ministers of the Church of England, of overseers — 





of the flock of Christ, that their love of wealth | 
and power should be such a standing reproach ? | 


Would that our Bishops could remember the high 
and responsible position as before God they occupy ! 
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We would not willingly be guilty of disrespect to 
any of those who are over us, either temporally or 
spiritually, but when men have to attest and en- 
force, if they can, their claim to respect, something 
must be wrong. 

Let not the demand be “ Give us more power, 
my lord,” but “Lord give us more grace.” Let 
us not hear of Bishops’ carriages on the race-course, 
of Bishops’ daughters at county balls; of clergy- 
men excelling in horsemanship, or farming, or 
graceful dancing; of curates idolised by the 
ladies—realising the old jest about the sign-post ; 
but let us hear of earnest, devoted men of God, 
seeking to win souls to Christ; knowing nothing 
among men save Jesus and [Lim crucified; of men 
dead to the world, living only to Him who died for 
them; of men emulous rather of apostolic doc- 
trine and apostolic grace, than of apostolic power ; 
let the light of Divine truth shine brightly and 
fervently in the lives of the ministers of our 
Church as it does in her inimitable liturgy and 
articles, and then her abuses will correct them- 
selves; her Bishops will be but fellow presbyters 
in their intercourse with their clergy ; her revenues 
will be distributed according to our Saviour'’s own 
law of doing to others as we would that they 
should to do unto us; and then, if after all, under 
this altered condition of things, her revenues arc 
found insufficient to support those who watch and 
labour for souls, we confidently predict that any 
appeal she may make will be abundantly responded 


_ to by the voluntary efforts of those who benefit by 


her ministrations. 








WINTER. 


Grey Winter hath athousand charms for me; 
The frost is passing lovely in the morn, 
When every twig doth yield 
A crop of glistening pearls. 


Yon stately thorn, stands, lavish of her gems, 
Robed like a maiden on her bridal day ; 

Like a rich carpet spread 

The silver tissued lawn. 


I tread upon the components of crowns; 
This walk appears a jewell’d avenue, 
For every pebble seems 
Dropt from a diadem. 


At eve I sweep the cloudless firmament 

With raptured eye. Her host of pensive stars, 
Like tears of angels, brim 

My soul with poesy, 





Nor are the wilder scenes of Winter less 
Replete with pleasing features. Yon dark cloud 
That glooms the face of Heaven, 
Unfolds her pregnant charms. 


And, fairy scene, far as the eye can reach 
Extends the mazy dance. I fancy oft 
These flakes are but the chaff 
From Heaven's thrashing floor. 


Awful the charm of those fierce storms, that tear 
The silvan monarch from his iron throne ; 

Old ocean dreads the scourge,’ 

And prays in smothered groans. 


Verily, Winter, I do love thee well ; 

Bat, on thy lap, one scene delights me most ; 
"Tis this—a blazing hearth, 
And young hearts smiling round. 
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PART L—TUE ALTAR. 


An, poor Baptiste, all thy dreaming hopes are vanished, 


are gone— 
The sun hath set in cloud and gloom that was so bright at 


dawn ; 


With a noble they have wedded her, and now, before the | 


shrine, 
She plights her troth to wealth and power, and thou art left 
to p ne. 


How joyfully the bridegroom from the Altar led away 

Celestine, in ber beauty, but she sigheth all the day; 

At her heart a sorrow lieth, and, ere night, the bridal bed 

Was a couch for poor Celestine, in her beauty, cold and 
dead. 





PART IL—THE TOMB. 


The low notes of the organ in a murmur died away— 

As the san was gently sinking, on a sombre autumn day ; 

One by one, subdued and solemnly, the worshippers had 
gone— 

And with echoes loud, the doors were closed, and Baptiste 
was alone. 


Long he sat there, half bewildered, with a strange fantastic 
fear— 

®Twas silent, nonght save faint unearthly whispers could he 
hear ; 

He knew t’was but the rustling of the dying autumn 
leaves — 

Yet another voice within its tone his dreaming fancy weaves. 


Undecided, restless, timid, and with parpose undefined, 

All his dreams of love and passion growing stronger on his 
mind ; 

Life without is all fogotten—darker grow the lofty aisles— 

And the hazy, golden twilight now no longer faintly smiles, 


But the moonlight now is streaming on the statues and the 
shrines, 

In shifting floods of silver light, and visionary lines; 

First with glitter, then with faintness, then with momentary 
glare, 

Till the quaint od ecalptured figures scem with life to 
tremble there. 


| 


' 
} 
' 
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With a lamp he then descended to the gloomy vault below— 


aj} | While the murky vapoars almost dim the taper’s cheerfu 


glow ; 
5 , 
Each monument passed swiftly —he was now no more afraid— 
ut he hurried onward—onward tothe place where she was 
laid. 


On acoffin that stood near he placed the dimly burning 





Rising slowly, stepping firmly, shaking off his former fear, 
By the flickering moonlight guided, till the Altarpiece was | 
{ 
near ; 
Down he knel’t upon a sacred place, where olden martvrs | 
trod, : 
Aud he breathed os pure a prayer as ever reached the throne 


of God, 


A eee 


light, 

And with an iron bar he atrack the lid with all his 
mizgut ; 

Soon beneath his blows it opened, and the lid was thrown 
aside— 

And before him lay the form of her who should have been 
his bride, 


But her looks are not like death— for on her lovely shapen 
brow 

Some slight colour faintly reddens, and her eyes have lastre 
now : 

“Can it be, great Ileaven,” cried Baptiste, with momentary 
thrill— 

“It is—the soul yet lingers—and Celestine liveth stil] !” 


With maniacal gesture he has reached the holy shrine, 

In a moment, is returning with the sacramental wine ; 

As he gains once more the musty vault, the lamp was 
growing dim— 

He pours the wine into her lips, and chafes each rigid limb. 


And faintly, faintly came a sigh, and then a mystic tone— 

As though, indeed, from other worlds the gentle voice had 
flown ; 

As though to bless him for lis love—reward him for his 
truth— 

An echo reached him from the land of everlasting youth. 


’Twas a mortal voice, and whispered indistinctly now a 
name— 

And the spark of life increased—till it became a ruddy 
flame ; 

Escaping from the Church, and rushing swiftly through the 
yloom— 

He placed upon his own poor bed that tenant of the tomb. 


Night and day he watched and waited till her cheek began 
to glow— 


And at length, he whispered, “ Dearest, to another land 


we'll go— 


| I have youth and health to straggle in the battle-field of 


life, 
And Heaven will livld thee guiltless that I claim thee as my 
wife.” 


ADRIAN. 
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A PEEP INTO UPPER BOHEMIA. 


TueEre is a district which is not marked out in any 
of the maps, although it lies within easy reach of 
the geographers. Its inhabitants and characteristics 
are worthy of their attention, nevertheless. I do 
not allude now to Bohemia Proper, nor even to the 
Bobemia in the delineation of which Mr. Mayhew 
and other gentlemen have attained celebrity. These 
are very interesting, no doubt, but Upper Bohemia, 
that region in the heart of London lying just 
above the district named—socially, of course—is 
in no Jess degree deserving of careful study. 

It may be humiliating to confess it; but my 
information respecting the region in question is 
derived from a personal residence within its bound- 
aries, The “ anonymous’—precious attribute of 
British authorship —certainly saves one much of 
the pain he would otherwise feel in making the 
avowal. And, after all, there is nothing so very 
disgraceful in the matter. The stern necessity 
which placed Oliver Goldsmith in the position to 
which he afterwards referred as—“ When I was 
lodging amongst the beggars in St. Mary Axe,” 
may surely overtake a much smaller man, even in 
these days of enterprising publishers. It was 
while actually residing in Bohemia Upper that the 
idea first occurred to me of explaining its charac- 
teristics. This is all my preface, and my only 
request to the reader is to bear in mind that I des- 
scribe facts and facts alone. 

Where the crowbar and pick-axe of the street 
improver has relentlessly demolished whole streets 
and courts, over crowded with inhabitants, leaving 
blank vistas in foggy nights, through which the gas 
lamps in ghastly desperation gleam lonesomely, and 
which are shunned by timid gentlemen returning 
from the city; where silk handkerchiefs hang from 
door-posts and hooks artistically arranged along 
the shop fronts ; where there are suspicious-looking 
courtways, up which experienced policemen glance 
with sinister eye, repeatedly ; where little boys may 
be seen smoking at any hour of the day, without 
the slightest make-believe of secresy; where 
dealers in cast-off garments, and traders in all 
manner of out-of-the-way articles, abound—within 
the “liberties” adjoining the City of London 
Proper—I obtained my first glimpse of Bohemian 
life,—my first insight into Bohemian -manners. 
Almost immediately, I discovered that ¢Ais was not 
the Bohemia so graphically described by the 
gentlemen to whom I just now ailuded. The 
people were not their people. I had not descended 
deep enough for that; but I had no desire to go 
any farther down. My “ fellow-lodgers” were 
not professional beggars; certainly not thieves— 
although for the first day or two during which I 
was condemned to their companionship, I felt as if 
the atmospbere itself was redolent of ticket-of- 
leaveism. They were for the most part men who 





their want of position, from their manners. They 
were men who, in one way or another, were able, 
and barely able, to scrape together as much daily 
as sufliced to preserve life; and they moved in a 
circle within which ali reference to their present 
pursuits was tacitly but most religiously tabooed. 

There was ‘Jack the Singer,’’ as he was 
familiarly designated in our kitchen. He had, 
beyond doubt, been a respectable man. It was he, 
indeed, who first afforded me an insight into the 
working of the establishment in which we were 
both for the time located. He did so one morning, 
afier the occupants of the sleeping apartment 
which we both used, had got up for the day. He 
had himself been a buok-keeper to a large firm in 
the city. It went down, and he was thrown out 
of employment. Every day made things worse 
than they were on the previous day ; and poverty 
—not an unusual circumstance— brought discontent 
into his household. His wife (he is still under 
thirty) and he separated; he took delusive refuge 
in dissipation, and found himself ove day a lodger 
in that same building, foodless and moneyless. For 
two successive nights he walked about the streets 
in the most wretched condition; and finally so far 
mastered pride and prejudice as to seck a trifle by 
singing inthe public houses. A miserable liveli- 
hood, forsooth. ‘‘ Frequently, even now,” he 
assured me, “I am obliged to take the streets 
for a night; and although on Fridays and Satur- 
days I do pretty well, during the remainder of the 
weck I experience great difficulty in procuring a 
mouthful of food.’”” I was enabled from my own 
observation, to judge that such was literally the 
case. I saw that the system of “‘ going out for 
the night,’’ as it was called, was practised to a 
great extent by the inmates. The plan was to 
leave the house at the hour at which it was 
supposed to shut up for the night—two o'clock— 
and to return when it is supposed to open, namely, 
six in the morning. ‘‘ There are only four hours 
to kill,” was a not unusual remark among those 
whose circumstances compelled them to go out at 
that point when the most tedious sitter-up of 
those within doors retired to bed. The same 
person was not in charge of the house when they 
went out and when they returned back; so that 
the “deputies,” as they were called, were supposed 
not to know that such a practice was in existence. 
But the owner of the establishment knew all 
about it, for all that. If you had entered the 
kitchen at a sufficiently early hour, you might 
perceive any morning in the week about half a 
dozen drop in stealthily, with marks of fatigne and 
liardship upon their dress and persons—with traces 
of sleepless watching about their eyes, with damp 


| muddy foot-gear, and other signs of having travelled 
during the dreary night through the wilderness of 


had seen better days, as could easily be gleaned from | houses—and take their places as near the fire as 


their conversation—and, making allowance for} possible. In a minute or two they were fast 
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asleep; and thus slumbering, nodding over the 
fire, and, if any could be procured, cooking the 
smallest quantity of food which the retailer next 
door would sell, the day passed over listlessly and 
unprofitably. Evening brought with it the neces- 
sity for some desperate attempt at procuring 
means to secure shelter for the night —two-nights 
in succession, especially in winter, being regarded 
as over much for endurance. Some, however, had 
been known only to use a bed twice in the course 
of an entire week; and in that same tenement 
dozens, perhaps hundreds, had clung to this 
miserable make-shift existence until a brief week 
or fortnight before they were relieved by death 
from all anxiety as to food or shelter ; in the near- 
est hospital. 

There was “ Bill Velveteen”—so called from 
his wearing, and, I do believe, always having worn, 
a sort of coat or jacket of that material. He had 
lodged, they assured me, upon the premises for 
three and twenty years. Formerly he had been 
attached in some capacity to one of the principal 
theatres. Latterly, during the summer months, 
he employed himself attending the country fairs 
with a gambling apparatus, of the nature and 
operation of which I am unacquainted. He wore 
high-lows, extensively turned up at the toes, which 
were always in good condition, was rather asthma- 
tical and self-opinionative—not without a talent 
for slyly “taking down” any great talker who 
happened to be making too free in his presence 
with the first person singular. No one in the 
house had any notion how he lived in winter. One 
thing was quite clear—he was enabled to scrape 
together as much as paid his lodging nightly, or 
he would not have been there. 

There was “Jumper” and “Shakspeare,” two 
theatrical gentlemen attached to the “ gaffs” on 
the Surrey side, who managed to reach home about 
midnight, and who, if one might judge from their 
style of living, just now, were not in receipt of 
extravagant salaries. One of them—but he was 
not the most prudent man in the world—has been 
under the necessity to tramp it occasionally of a 
night. 

There was a tailor in the corner of the kitchen, 
which he had occupied for months—a purchaser of 
old garments, which he converted into new vests 
for the slop-shops, and who was to be found in the 
same spot working away every day in the week 
(Sunday included) with the utmost regularity. He 
seemed particularly averse to going out of doors, 
from which circumstance, and other trifles, I drew 
the inference—perbaps rashly—that he was one 
of those for whom their better halves made cease- 
less but profitless inquiries of the “deputy” in 
charge of the door. 

There was Brown, the jeweller, another lodger 
of twenty years’ standing. He might, as they 


said, be in receipt of handsome wages; but one 
week at work was sufficient to put him “out of a 
job” for many succeeding ones. He fancied—he 
was usually something more than half intoxicated 








—that the palm of snperior has-been respectability 
was accorded to him by the general consent of the 
inmates, and he would tell long stories about his 
having met and conversed with highly influential 
parties during his daily walks abroad, which very 
few listened to, and nobody believed. 

There was a gentleman who rejoiced in a mous- 
tache, and was supposed to be a penny-a-liner for 
the journals. He commeneed his stories with the 
renark—‘“ When I was sub-editor of a country 
newspaper,” and proceeded to the relation of inci- 
dents incredible. 

We had “ Bob the groom,” who was not a 
groom at all—but a waiter at a public house, from 
which he had been dismissed for an over attach- 
ment to its commodities, and who went forth 
nightly to pick up strangers arriving by the late 
trains, and needing cabs or guidance. He affected 
a kind of silliness in manner and conversation ; 
nevertheless, he had the reputation of being as 
thoroughly “ wide awake ’’ as any one in the build- 
ing—no small compliment to his sagacity. 

We had two brothers, mysterious personages, 
who were for some time a downright puzzle to me. 
One or the other sat in that kitchen from morning 
till night, without ostensible employment of any 
description. They went forth one at a time and 
rarely. My curiosity led me to make some in- 
quiry as to their occupation. I was informed, in 
a half whisper and strict confidence, that they be- 
longed to a class of persons scattered through the 
lodging-houses of the great metropolis, and who 
find a living by hunting up information for the 
detective police. They were both men in the 
prime of life, and seemed to divide the toil and 
spoil equally with almost as much cordiality as the 
Brothers Cheeryble. They both dressed in a 
somewhat seedy black, and were at pains to 
preserve a shabby gentility in appearance. 

Wilson, who worked in the city, returned usu- 
ally in time to cook his supper before midnight, 
and take part in the conversation. His normal 
state was one neither of intoxication nor sobriety. 
His wages were supposed to be about twenty-four 
shillings weekly, and no one ever saw good shoes 
on his feet. Even the luxury of butchers’ meat 
on Sundays he could not alwaysafford. Every one 
(in our kitchen) said that he deserved something 
better and more respectable than his present post, 
—but nobody saw any chance of his habits not 
continuing to stand in the way of his deserts. 

Old Campbell, the Scotchman, had travelled 
over the greater part of Europe and America. He 
was an engineer by trade; but now had obtained 
work at a cutlery establishment at the west end. 
He got in at first as a labourer, but his skill was 
speedily noticed and turned to account. He was 
remarkably precise in his movements, crotchetty 
in his habits, and regular in his hours. Disliking 
the trouble of joining in the squabble for cooking 
utensils on Sundays, he rose early on that day, and 
dined about ten o’clock in the forenoon. The 
incident was characteristic of the man—retiring, 
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but keeping on the right side, notwithstand- 


ing. 
Besides, there were ‘‘ Barney,” whose name was 
not Barney, a hay carter; “ Betsey,” a gentleman 


bred, as I could gather with ease from his deport- | 


ment, whose business out of doors nobody knew, 
or could even guess—the name having been, 
doubtless, conferred as a compliment to the 
superiority of his manners. 

What appeared to me not in the least degree 
strange was the unanimity with which all of 
these would assure me separately that his particu- 
lar stay was at first intended not to exceed a day 
or two; yet weeks and months and years have 
rolled on without working a change in their con- 
dition ; and they have seen many who entered the 
building with similar notions to their own, removed 
in the meantime out of this more extensive lodging- 
house—the world—altogether. One young man 
has told me this with an ominous shake of the 
head, which impressed me so much that, the next 
time I heard the puilied door clang after me as 
I entered the house, the phrase wulla vestigta 
retrorsum involuntarily occurred to me. 

“Our Kitchen” deserves a word or two for 
itself. There were two such apartments, and each 
lodger, as he entered, chose one or the other of 
these, which he used for culinary or loitering 
purposes—to prepare food or kill time. With No. 
2, and its internal arrangements, I was, up to my 
farewell to Upper Bohemia, unacquainted. Ours was 
arather spacious room on the ground floor, flagged, 
had a large table, upon which the various 
processes of preparing breakfast or dinner, as the 
case might be, ironing clothes, and resting the 
weary heads of the inmates, went on simulta- 
neously. There were “ lockers” provided for the 
lodgers, in which each put away his food ; and that 
a great number of these were required will be 
understood when it is considered that the house 
altogether professed to find accommodation for 
one hundred and fifty people. I had, formerly, 
passed the door repeatedly, without even a suspicion 
that such an establishment existed there ; and the 
systematic silence observed by the inmates as to 
their former connexions, and to casual acquaintances 
as to their whereabouts, contributed to secure its 
comparative privacy. There were no females 
admitted. Some of the old hands had a tradition 
about two of the fair sex having come into the 
larger kitchen one afternoon, years since, aud, 
mistaking it for a coffee shop, demanding some 
refreshment—together with the amusement to 
which the incident in question gave rise. I do 
believe that there are people in the house who 
have laughed with daily regularity, since the 
mistake occurred, at a recital of the circumstance, 
and who have laughed at nothingelse. By a few 
this regulation was regarded in the light of an 
advantage. “If they come asking for a fellow,’’ 


said one of them, in my hearing, “they never 
knows nothi 


they’re sold.” 


about you at the door, and so 
Another went so far as to inform 














me that there were among the inmates individuals 
whose deserted wives and children occupied rooms 
within a few hundred yards of the house, bat who 
had never been able to make them out—owing to 
the convenient obstacles thrown in their way by 
the “‘deputy” in charge of the door. There were 
three of those “ deputies”—the owner, who was 
also the proprietor of an establishment similarly 


conducted in Westminster, merely coming in once 


a day to receive the money, and hear complaints. 
The speculation pays, beyond question; for while 
in the adjoining “ chambers”? conducted with more 
pretensions to respectability, rooms are often 
empty, the beds in this haunt are always oceu- 
pied. The expense is the same in both cases ; and 
the preference shown for the private lodging- 
house system is a point which “the Shaftesbury 
people”—as | heard one of the deputies contempt- 
uously designate the advocates of Christian living 
among the poor—would do well to study. I can’t 
guess it. One of the reasons may be that the 
Upper Bohemians have not yet arrived at the point 
when men become iusensible to disgrace ; and that 
the dread of expulsion for trifling irregularities, 
joined to delicacy arising from the indifferent style 
of their clothing, operates upon their minds so 
far as to induce their rejection of the superior 
advantages which regularly organised artisans’ 
homes offer. Whatever be the eause, the fact 
exists, and Upper Bohemia is at this moment the 
most neglected region of English society. 

In politics our kitchen was radical, but by no 
means republican. We listened with unaffected 
and undisguised pleasure to a spirited article 
attacking abuses; but universal levelling found no 
favour amongst us. Neither did any observations 
betokening a disregard for the legal obligations 
under which we live, or the constituted authori- 
ties. I confess that this circumstance rather 
astonished me. We certainly took no pains to 
hide our concurrence in the remarks offered by 
way of advice for retrenchment in all departments 
of the State, and our wish that while the toiler 
should: be more lightly burthened, public affairs 
should be more wisely administered, as well as 
more economically. But the man who would 
venture in our kitchen a sweeping denunciation of 
all in power, or of all in receipt of salaries, would 
find among us little sympathy. Considering how 
closely the circumstances of many among us verged 
upon the desperate, the latter fact was in no small 
degree remarkable. One would suppose men w 
feel so directly what the want of necessaries 
occasionally meant, would not be likely to draw 
nice distinctions in the matter of property and 
ownership. Yet, as far as words could be 
upon, or a notion formed from the dealings of our 
people among themselves, such an opinion would 
have been groundless. — _ 

Practically, there was no religion in our kitchen. 
Work went on during the whole day on Sunday— 
some pursued their usual avocations, as in the case 


of the tailor; others were engaged washing, mend- 
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ing, shoemaking, ironing, and other kindred em- 
ployments. As in political sentiment, so in 
religious conformity, Upper Bohemia had no 
fixed standard ; yet it was not wholly unchristianised. 
While in effect the religious obligations are 
ignored, the natives are not scoffers, still less 
atheistic. Ihave never heard an expression in 
the way of offered opinion touching religious 
matters while I was there which could with 
justice be set down as evidencing an infidel spirit. 
There is just enough of neglect upon matters 
religious to render an approach to serious con- 
troversy absurd ; and there is a lingering angel in 
their midst that prevents, nevertheless, the possi- 
bility of their blooming into scoffers. Ministra- 
tions of no kind are sought amongst them, and 
the clergymen of the establishment are mentioned 
with the nearest approach to a shrug which any 
topic bordering on the affairs of the other world 
evokes. 

There is a tacit agreement among them 
that the church is not exactly the thing for this 
age, in its present development; and that Popery 
is an extremely wicked institution. The only dis- 
senter from this latter view was an Irishman, who 
used the larger kitchen, but who came out into 
ours occasionally. The slightest mention of the 
subject drove him up to the neck into quotations, 
and deplorably out of temper. For the fun of 
the thing an antagonist was occasionally found ; but 
the rest of the people did not heed him. It was 
remarked by some with a certain show of reason, 
that the zeal of the Hibernian might be owing to 
the fact that he obtains “ his living among them.” 
He is himself a rather mysterious personage. 
Nobody in the house knows what his business is 
beyond that of a hawker. The nature of his 
wares is unknown; but the recently current 
belief is that they consist of blessed images, for 
which he finds a market among the Roman Catho- 
lic community. 

Philosophy of a peculiar character our kitchen 
possesses. It is a strange compound in its way. 
It is made up of a listlessness, not without a dash 
of fatalism in it, and a selfishness that sinks every- 
thing—even a man’s own future comfort—in the 
satisfaction of his immediate physical cravings. It 
is in the last point of view that this state of ex- 
istence is most to be deplored. I have learred 
to believe that the precarious nature of the living 
obtained by the majority of those here is in itself 
sufficient to engraft upon a nature furnished with 
the best and most loveable of qualities the curse of 
selfishness. The little procured, barely sufficing from 
day to day, and not in sufficient quantity to bear 
dividing with another, at last comes to be regarded 
with a sort of jealous eye, as if all who were pre. 
sent wished to have it shared amongst them, and 
that they were, therefore, to some extent, one’s 
enemy, secking to deprive us of what is necessary 
to ourselves. Jn the district of Lower Bohemia, 


‘equally indigent with 
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this feeling leads men to attack and rob others 
themselves. I strongly 
doubt that such could ever come to be the case 


among the class of which our kitchen is a sample. 


But if circumstances should take them once more 
into a more respectable, and accordingly more res- 
ponsible position, there can be no doubt that this 
poverty-engendered selfishness will accompany them. 
‘The recollection of days in which hardship was 
endured, so far from opening the heart to sympa- 
thising influences, will, 1 fear, operate in an 
opposite direction; and the dread of future want 
may hold back the hand which, before the ordeal 
was gone through, would willingly have been 
stretched forth to the assistance of another. 

Shall I confess it? I almost regretted that 
circumstarces favourable to my own prospects took 
me from a position where I was able to study 
character better than I ever did before. I made 
there the acquaintance of a class who, as a class 
at least, 1 was not aware had an existence pre- 
viously. I have seen the Upper Bohemians at 
home ; and I feel a strong interest in them. I 
have seen stricter honour brought into play among 
them than often characterises the dealings of the 
snobs of the commercial und fashionable worlds. 
I have not seen much of dissipation, when we con- 
sider the strong temptation to indulgence thrown 
in their way by the hard necessities of their sta- 
tion, the barren recollection of days when they 
had a greater share of life’s enjoyments within 
their reach, and an occasional opportunity to “be 
aman again,” if only for an hour or two. If the 
social virtues stand little chance of prominent de- 
velopment in a condition where the physical wants 
are coustantly pressing themselves into view, the 
great whirlpool of vice, into the very border of 
which these people are flung, has marvellously 
little power to draw them within its influence. 
To some of them I look hopelessly, though with 
much of interest. Their career appears to me to 
be marked with deplorable distinctness. They 
are men well known each to a circle in London, 
but who may be said to have lost caste—that is 
to say, without any criminal stain upon their cha- 
racter, have incurred the penalty of charitable si- 
lence regarding them, on the part of those with 
whom they moved at one time in social converse. 
One has told another that So-and-so was done up, 
until the whole circle—and the only one in which 
So-and-so could reasonably look for sympathy and 
a helping hand—becomes hardened into the belief 
that he is irretrievably unsuccessful. As success 
is the only test of talent and virtue admitted by 
the discerning British public of our day, a suspi- 
cion of irretrievable failure is the most damning of 
ciimes. And so the moral dignity of manhood 
becomes swamped in merely material considera. 
tions, aud the place of the victim of such suspi- 
cions is permanently fixed within the dreary aud 
homeless precincts of Upper Bohemia. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE BEGINNING. 


Our village had few attractions to strangers, and | 


many to “itsown.” ‘Lhe population of its twenty- 
five or twenty-six houses were intimately acquainted 
all with each, and each with all. It was the 
centre of our parish, but the noisy town, a short 
three miles’ walk from us, carried away the trade. 
Oar business was, therefore, upon a small scale ; 
except the grave digger’s, the session clerk’s, and 
the minister's. ‘The graveyard was a little hill 
formed by the dust of many generations. The 
church was old, yet it stood near the top of this 
solemn mound, which in parts rose more than four 
feet over its foundation. ‘Thus we learned that a 
long time is required to make a pyramid of the 
dead, and of the grass that grows on graves, and 
fading, withers away again above them. The 
grass of our churchyard was not cropped, for we 
held it sacred, after a peculiar fashion. Around 
the place of the dead stood aged elms, in a stately 
row, like sentinels. They must have been older 
than the oldest house around them; and nobody 
remembered to have seen auy change iu their form 
or size. They had outlived the days of many 
families, and their roots, far beneath the grass, 
were twining in and out among the light brown 
dust of those who had planted them. few persons 
ever examine human dust carefully, yet it is 
curiously fine and soft, having a colour of its own, 
of such a rich brown that no fuller on earth can 
imitate. “The softness is like that of the silk, and 
its dye is unlike anything clse whatever, when it 
is seen unmixed with the remains of coffins and 
common earth—never consecrated by the habita- 
tion of a soul, even for a very short season, and 
the longest life is a span, in comparison even to 
those years that are nceded to make this handful of 
refined earth—more precious by much that cannot 
be calculated or told, than the gold of Ophir, or 
the precious stones of Havillah. 

Our houses stood in the bottom of a wide 
bowl. Its upper edges were green and jagged with 
tall pines, that spread out their broad arms in a 
gallant phalanx of leaves, to shelter us from all 
winds. The sides of the bowl consisted of little 
heights and howes, as if it had not been quite 
fiuished ; and they were all divided into fields, full 
of farming wealth, and very rich in corn and 
cattle; but we, who were but boys, best liked the 
narrow paths, for the hedges and their flowers. 
We could see nothing beyond the tops of our hills, 
and there might have been two miles between 
them on any side, as a crow would fly, and many 
a crow did fly, so quickly that young fulks often 
wished for wings to chase them. The birds, 


taking a bird’s eye view of us, could not see a chink 
in the bowl, but there were three, and the waters 
crept in and out by them. 
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| The founders of Our hamlet planted it at the 
meeting of these waters, which were not very large, 
but they were very noisy, as if they had important 
business to do in the world ; and so they had, too, 
for they fed the fairest trout we had ever caught, 
or that any of us will ever see, and by the help of 
the miller and his mill, they ground the corn. 
So they did not sing away their lives uselessly, 
under the shade of trees, so large that the stem 
was on one bank and the branches over the other, 
or rushing round green nooks, making little pe- 
ninsulas, as they made islands and gulfs, to 
illustrate our geographies. 

We had five slated houses and three roofed with 
tiles in our community, all the others were 
thatchsd, for many reasons, but with results more 
favourable to the busy sparrows and the twittering 
swallows, than any other animals, for their families 
were very numerous, and they could not make for 
themselves homesteads on easier terms than in a 
corner of our cottage eaves. Every house had its 
plot of ground, and each was called a garden; 
famous gardens they were for all edible vegetables, 
and some of the fruits and flowers. Our honey- 
suckle was unrivalled, our thyme was thick and 
flowery—myrtle rose in sweet smelling branches, 
that scented all the air—and we had many beds of 
marjory and mignionette—and roses that?crept up 
among the ivy to the chimney-tops ; while all the 
summer days, ten thousand busy bees gave thanks 
as they laboured, hymning, while they wrought, 
sweet gratitude for the profuse provision made for 
them; not that anything was secured to the idle, 
but everything to the industrious, for the bees are 
a strange people, with very radical notions, although 
they are the creatures on all the earth farthest from 
socialist opinions. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE MORES. 


Dar. Moxe’s house was at the extreme end of the 
village to the west. It was a large house, with a door 
flanked by two windows on each side on the lower 
floor, and three on the second flat, with two on 
the roof; and it had four on each gable, and four 
at the back—one of which was a very long stair- 
case window. 

It was thought that Mrs. More paid a ransom 
for air and light in these days, when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer charged the consumers of heaven’s 
direct gift, for leave to breathe and look about 
them. It may be deemed strange that in our 
retirement the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have been a recognised power; but the fact 
originated in this way—stray newspapers even 
from London came amongst us, after they had been 





read repeatedly in various families ; yet we placed 
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more reliance upon the county journals, which 
were published weekly, and we subscribed for one 
of each. We thus became acquainted with all the 
ongoings of the world. Sir Hudson Lowe, St. 
Helena, and Buonaparte were familiar names in 
our quarter then. The journals were not very 
large, yet they had many little anecdotes of the 
war; but we should not have forgotten it, even if 
nothing had been printed on the subject, for we had 
our share of living remembrancers, besides three 
widows in the parish, their little children, and 
Nancy Rose. 

The reading of the newspapers was a weekly 
pleasure to the old, and a toil to the young. Mr. 
Hume lives in my own recollection as a question 
of compound addition nine inches long, by which 
my reasoning faculties were exercised, at nearly 
this same time. He made speeches fuller of mil- 
lions than the lift was of stars in a clear night, 
after a snow storm in December. It was a sad 
and a trying thing to have to do with him or with 
the schoolmaster, when this official was very angry, 
happily for us all, and more than we deserved, a rare 
occurrence, An execution was a reprieve from 
the meshes of figures that were bird’s-lime to 
young minds, and these woeful events were very 
common, for law was then so red-handed that men 
were hung for sheep stealing. In this way the 
existence of a window tax became known to those 
who paid none, and Mrs. More was generally 
pitied. 

Nobody thought of Dr. More, so far as I could 
gather. He had been in the Indies, and got great 
gain by curing brown persons who had land that 
grew gold as rapidly as the Laird of Dubton’s moss 
grew peats, and yet could not drive off the jaundice 
or some other name that griped them hard in spite 
of diamonds and pearls. In helping them he lost 
his own health, and was not commonly seen out of 
his garden, except on Sabbaths, when he sat in the 
long pew facing the pulpit, onthe left hand, as we 
came in by the front door, and Mrs. More also sat 
there. He had been a large and stately man, but 
he was now inruins, and I very well remember 
that he had an immense head, on which I over- 
heard one of our elders, Peter Smith, who held 
the farm of the Rackets, say that the almond tree 
flourished, and I looked often in wonder at the 
mystery, which I never could comprehend—neither 
could I understand what kind of tree the almond 
was, until in after years it was explained to me 
while reading that finest poetry in all the world, 
the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes. 

The pew belonging to Dr. More was like his 
house, far too large for the family, although they 
had three women servants, besides the Doctor's 
John; except when the Brocks came to stop there, 
of whom a large number seemed to exist, and who 
came from England. The Doctor's John said that 
they belonged to London, and the country boys 
looked upon them with a good degree of reverence 
on that account ; but they never came to school with 
us, although we often met them fishing in the 





water, and they were rather upsetting at first and 
not well liked. The origin of Mrs. More was 
never clearly traced, although several of her 
matronly neighbours spared no exertion to get the 
clue of the story, yet they could only catch a thread. 
The last minister’s wife said that she was well con- 
nected ; and she dined often at “ the Place” when 
the lady was at home. She was a busy, bustling, 
little lady, fond of news, and of helping poor 
families, bringing cordials to the old, and jellies to 
the young, and carrying a bag full of blisters and 
plasters, and linen for bandages, and salves for 
cuts, and good advice from the Doctor; sending 
broth and chicken, and even port wine to ail- 
ing people, who were far from rich, and could 
hardly in sickness get any diet, without think- 
ing of nourishing diet, which Dr. Groom always 
ordered, although he looked as if he never 
tasted it; and Mrs. More sent without orders. She 
was better than a paid and regular assistant to Dr. 
Groom, a spare, thin, young man then, although he 
has been turned of sixty, some years now; who 
consulted Dr. More when things looked ill with a 
patient in the parish ; but he said very quietly, to 
one or two, that Mrs. More was a busybody and 
a plague of his life; although to the neighbours 
she seemed to be always busy doing good; and it 
would have ill become them to have inquired any- 
thing regarding her origin that she did not choose 
to tell, or how the Doctor and she came to stop at 
Kirkhowe, since they might have bought a home 
at Dalmellington, or taken Burnbank, which was 
just as near to Pitgowan, where he was born and 
bred, and where his cousin, Mr. More, lived still, 
as our place. So it was generally supposed that 
she had been originally a Miss Brock, for her young 
friends called her aunt—and that her coming away 
from home was no small loss to England, not but 
that England, as we all knew, had many ladies, 
yet could not have many so couthie, and kind, and 
willing to help, as Mrs. Doctor More. 

Their house stood at the top of a long bank 
that swelled before the front door with its ample 
and gravelled carriage road, its trim rows of box, 
surrounding flowers and shrubs, until it hid the 
water to which it sunk shortly afterwards, and only 
left visible the branching foliage of the great trees 
which formed a screen of leaves; and all around 
the place was fenced by thick-set thorns, that made 
a more impregnable wall than ever mason built. 
The house was old enough to have histories and 
traditions connected with every room, although 
they were older than my time, for I neither recol- 
lect the Ainsleys nor the Greys; and the Greys 
lived there long before the Ainslies, for the latter 
inherited from them, and they came into it by a 
marriage with one of the daughters of “ the Place,” 
in the dour days when Popery, or at least Pre- 
lacy, was rampant in the land, being long before 
the rebellions—and the first of them had been 
passed by rather more than a whole century ere 
our years, 


It was believed by old persons in Kirkhowe, 
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who heard the story from their grandfathers, and 
who were worthy of credit—for these did not 
belong to families of gipsies or land-loupers, seeing 
they had been for so many years living on the same 
land, and were laid in the same cave of Machpelah 
—that the first Grey who came to Kirkhowe was 
a mau of means from the south, who married the 
youngest of the Grahams at the place, before the 
troubles; and at that time he held with the Laird, 
but he became a Whig, and the Grahams were 
always friends to the Stewarts, for Montrose and 
Claverhouse belonged to them ; and soa bitter cold- 
ness grew into enmity, as it always will do between 
friends ; and when Mr. Grey went far south-east 
to Edinburgh, the Grahams threatened to lock up 
the Dowager-house, which was new then, and keep 
Mrs. Grey and her two bairus in custody, and 
starve them relentlessly, unless they would recant, 
although it was not likely that the children could 
have much sense of an ecclesiastical kind ; yet at 
this time, broad dark spots were over all the 
land, and the lady’s father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, watched the house at every outlet, and 
sat and counted beads in the ground floor, while 
their relatives starved above them. But a stout 
tree stood behind the house, and threw some 
branches so nearly over it, that after nightfall a 
stranger from the fishing village, seven miles nearly 
away, aided the mother to carry out her children 
by these branches, and so they escaped, the children 
in acreel, and the mother carrying it—in the 
usual dress of a fisher-woman, Long after they 
had gone away, the family, partly wondering at 
the stillness of the upper floor of the house, ex- 
plored the premises, and finding them deserted, 
held that a curse had fallen on the renegades ; but 
when peaceful times came back, they returned to 
their own. And in this way the large oak was 
called the bairnie’s tree, and when a neighbour 
watched for something past wailing for, they had 
long irreverently said in Kirkhowe, and out of the 
Laird’s hearing, that he kept the Graham’s watch. 
The old house had more interesting stories of its 
own, but not so pleasing; for they had something 
to do with its being haunted, in more than one 
room; and yet no foundation existed for this vague 
opinion, that could not well have any foundation on 
the very edge of a grave yard; but yet it helped 
to scare away idle youths, who, without tickets-of- 
leave, might have endeavoured to possess them- 
selves of the riches of the grand old trees that 
bent and drooped in autumn beneath their wealth 
and weight of fruit. 





CHAPTER ILL 
THE MANSE AND THE MINISTER. 


Tue manse was in many persons’ eyes the most 
important dwelling in our village ; and truly it was 
@ house of a bien and substantial appearance, with 
two flats and attics ; and a large kitchen, modestly 
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retiring on one flank, corresponded with what 
might have been planned for a study upon the 
other; but our minister needed no study save 
flowers and trees—for he was a natural philoso- 
pher, and the place that kept the kitchen in coun- 
tenance was now only an out-house, full of old 
nic-nacs, mineralogical specimens, nuts from Africa, 
palms from Jericho, and shells from the Pacifie— 
as if all quarters of the world had been ransacked 
for our parochial instruction. The tenant of the 
manse for life was, as the schoolmaster assured us, 
per sea man of a merry heart, as he certainly 
possessed a ruddy countenance, but then he looked 
at us per ecclesiam, and moved through the parish 
in holy orders, which had on him a dismal and dour 
influence, as if he thought the climax of all good- 
ness consisted in being melancholy; only certain 
of our more elderly women hinted that he had 
come through sore tribulation, and Mrs. More once 
called him in my own hearing a most dignified per- 
son, while Mrs. Buttry, who lived in a cottage 
within the policy, and should have known, as Mr. 
Buttry was upper servant at the Castle—as we 
sometimes called the Place—described him as a 
perfect gentleman, A rumour was prevalent that 
he was a profound scholar; and whatever he said 
upon the Sabbath days was so profound that I had 
heard him long before 1 understood any part of it. 

Geology and radicalism began to creep into our 
parish together, at or near to this time—and, for 
evidence thereof, when one day the minister told 
us ex cathedra, or ex rostro, that our limestone was 
just the corpses of many little animals, of which 
there might be thirteen or fourteen millions in a 
pound weight, John Robb, the mason, denied the 
assertion, in the graveyard, to more than twenty 
people, adding that, having wrought among lime 
for twenty years, he had never seen the body of one 
of those animals, and he should know ; and David 
Peirie, who had been schoolmaster of the parish 
for forty-eight years, said—“ ne sutor ultra crepi 
dam ”’—which one of our ladies, without a bonnet, 
in a cap and plaid, declared “ left nae ae word to 
be said atween them,” but whether David Petrie 
meant “ne sutor’’ for mason or minister is more 
than I ever knew. 

The manse stood upon a little hill, between the 
burn and the water, with a steep bank down to 
the burn on one side, and a steep brae down to the 
water on the other. A natural division was thus 
formed between the flower and the kitchen garden 
both of which were beautified by manifold bushes, 
in single clumps, like sentinels; or set in hed 
like soldiers in a line ready to charge. Over and 
aboveallrose pines and yews— dark trees lookingever- 
more as if they were in mourning ; and blythesome 
birches, glad and green—and long tapering ashes, 
and the three great oaks, that the monks planted, 
when they heard for certain that Edward 
shanks had gone {o that dreadful account which 
was bespoken for him by his Scotch enemies, for 
reason of his ambition and cruelty. 

The inmates of the manse consisted of the 
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48 MISS 
minister’s man, two women servants, who had 
been there since the minister came to the place, 
and for years before that day, as they were 
servants in the old family, who were out of my 
recollection, seeing, indeed, they had left for the 
town before my arrival in the world. The manse 
was not an extremely attractive place by itself; 
and the character of its principal inmate seemed to 
make garden and all dark—even in the sunshine ; 
because we understood him not. ll the apples 
upon one large tree, the best bearer in the garden, 
were sent regularly to the old family, for, according 
to the minister’s man, that tree belonged originally 
to the lady of the manse; yet it was curious that 
in some seasons it alone kad fruit, and all the 
others missed—either from the frosts in May, or 
the worms in June, or some other cause, not so 
easily known. Few alterations were ever made in 
the garden. _‘By iuches yearly the standard trees 
stretched and swelled, and such other changes 
occurred as nature effected; but there was no 
overturning or reforming in a general way, for the 


walks ran where they had originally been struck ; 


and very nearly the same place was occupied by 
the flowrets and herbs then that they had filled 
twenty years before. Beneath the cold stern look 
of the minister the heart was warm, and he could 
not bear to put man or vegetable out of an old place. 
This current of hidden kindness was compared, by 
David Petrie, to the wells of the desert, although 
as I, in after years, understood, the simile was not 
characterised by the usual accuracy of Mr. Petrie’s 
illustrations, forasmuch as the desert streamlets run 
deep, and take hard coaxing and digging to draw 
to the light ; whereas, the minister’s good-hearted- 
ness was close to the surface, and breaking through 
continually, so that, if the comparison had been 
altogether true, the desert would have been 
blossoming before the patriarch’s time. Still, this 
fact did not keep us from thinking that the man 
servant was cross, both the women servants 
crabbed, the master dour-like, and the manse a 
darksome, dull place, where nobody was to laugh 
or sing, and such a thing as play was never 
heard of, so that all the school crept quietly past 
and round the garden wall, and held their breath 
for a time, not from any particularly nervous 
affection, but only the atmosphere of the place. 
One circumstance gave heart to the manse, and 
character among the school-children to the minister, 
for they could not help loving anybody who lived 
near to Nancy Rose, and she was the light of the 
minister's dwelling. 





CHAPTER IV. 


M188 NANCY. 


It is not a digression, but in the common course 
of my narrative, that I should tell out her 
story here, and the reasons why she swayed the 
school in some measure, and the village childhood 


NANCY. 








completely, with a most loveable authority. What 
a world of woe has come upon this earth since 
these days, and a great multitude of those who 
were strong and young then, have gone away to 
her country ; and many more to that land where her 
home cannot be. And through various changes, 
some thick with gloom, and others light with hope, 
through far lands and strange people have my own 
feet wandered since then, yet that memory is fresh, 
like the green emerald that never fades, and warm 
at my heart, like a July evening as the sun goes 
down behind Cairndhu, and colours all its darkness 
with the deep purple of a summer day’s death 
among the heather. No human being walks 
through the world in a struggle against his own 
sin and its temptations, without meeting green fields 
in the waste, and where fields are green there are 
those who till them. Some believe the poet who 
wrote that—* the darkest night is not all dark,” 
and others, that happiness in life is distributed 
equally, which I believe not. So it has been to 
me, however, that the cloud has been followed by 
the blink, and the shower by the sunshine. Yet, 
having seen the strong become weak, and the 
countenance of friends changed, the bright eye 
closed, the red cheek turn to wan, and the ruddy 
lip wax white very many times, it seems strange 
that this one memory should be brighter and more 
like life than all the others. Multitudes carry 
down to the grave two or three memories in that 
way, so very clear that the lost come up to the 
mind more vivid than the li¢ing, who were parted 
from but one half-hour. Chiefly they belonged to 
the dreamer’s family, or to the early loved, and may 
be lost. It was morally impossible that I had been 
in love with Miss Nancy, who was not then nearly 
through with my first seven years, and had taken up 
with Betsy Martin, who helped my mother, and was 
well over thirty years, as my prime favourite, for 
substantial reasons, which it might be a shame to 
confess, except to clear away that other suspicion, 
since they were altogether selfish, and originated 
in faggots of bread, with occasional additions. 

Still, as the straw bonnet of a chipped pattern, 
black and white, in which the colours fell into each 
other like the teeth of a saw; the skyblue velvet, 
narrow, like a ribbon, that bound it ; the grey cloak, 
not more than half the usual length, according to 
the fashion of Kirkhowe ; the hood with its lining 
of crimson silk ; the little basket ; the braided fair 
hair, the deep blue eyes, the placid face, of which 
we thought not whether it were or were not 
beautiful, for it was always smiling—are remem- 
bered like the things of yesterday—the owner 
must have been very loveable. 

She was then always known as Miss Nancy, and 
at this spring time she had been for ten years a 
resident of Kirkhowe, to which she was brought 
from one of the Indies, while a very little girl, in 
her tenth year or thereby, although of that I re- 
member nothing. ‘To me she seemed always fair 
and tall, and not like a person connected in any 
way with the Indies. She had neither brother nor 
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sister—ayd of her family and parents we heard 
nothing. The post-master sent our letters to Mrs. 
Grey’s, who was no connexion to the Grey family 
already named; and she remarked that large let- 
ters came to Miss Nancy from foreign parts, for 
which more money than the day’s wages of a 
tradesman was charged; and the address of some 
of them was in a very neat female hand, like those 
sent away by Mrs. More, or others that came to 
the Place. 7 

Thereafter the letters had very deep black on 
the edge of the paper, but no black sealing wax, 
for they were never fastened in that way, and those 
of the beautiful female hand came no more. At 
that time Miss Nancy weut into very deep mourn- 
ing, and the lady, her governess, left soon after- 
wards and never returned—for her pupii’s educa- 
tion was completed ; but after a long period, she 
had forsaken gradually her raiment of woe, which 
I cannot clearly recollect ; and I only gathered up 
these facts, as they were told, at different times, in 
the ordinary course of idle conversation in which 
old people engage, often supposing that the 
young cannot understand their secrets. The 
minister always wore black clothes, and as 
it was not common then to put servants in mourn- 
ing when a bereavement occurred, nothing was 
kuown in that way respecting his connexion with 
the far-travelled lettcrs. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


Miss Nancy was a great help to Mrs. More, 
in dealings with the sick and the young; for that 
lady could not understand the young so well, 
because a long time had passed since she had been 
at school. It was no doubt true that Mrs. More 
had also taught the younger lady many things, and 
sometimes they went from home together, for only 
afew days. It would have beena serious business 
if anything uncommon had occurred then—for 
David Petrie had a strong conviction of the value 
of his strop, as a system, though he was a good-na- 
tured man, and Mr. Green was only his occasional 
assistant, and had not overmuch authority. I have 
read in books often since then of the law of 
kindness, but it differed little in any way from the 
transactions of Miss Nancy with her young friends, 
as she called us, although David Petrie grumbled 
sometimes when she sought pardon for a careless 
boy, and especially for a girl who had displeased the 
master; and which he could not well refuse, she 
being, as it were, in the place of a daughter to the 
minister, and he had none other; but the master 


spoke to himself always on these occasions of | 
| he read from them that in Mr. A. B. E. Cochrane's 


revolutions and friends of the people, saying that 
Miss Nancy was “a friend of the people "—and it 
would not do to let over much with her; and he 
used to argue with Mr. Green on the subject, who 
was always for giving good advice instead of 
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making a warning. Moreover, Miss Nancy was as 
good as a bursary, so to speak, or an endowment 
to the school, for she gave the children little tea- 
drinkings in the winter, and fruit and nuts in 
summer, and books and pictures at all times, which 
she called prizes, only we all gained prizes 
somehow, all the village infancy, at any rate. She 
also taught us occasionally, and sometimes she 
would read the Bible lesson to us, and it seemed 
easy when she read, for she had a way of speaking 
that made the words be understood. 

Upon the Sabbath mornings, before the bell 
rang, she collected a class in her own room, in the 
house, of girls—and then, in the afternoons, she 
had a younger class of boys in the room at the 
church, to which I belonged, being rather under 
the age of Mr. Green’s class in the school on that 
day. Kirkhowe was indebted to our Indian visitor 
for these innovations, as they were once considered, 
and for its pre-eminence in education over all the 
other parishes around, and even the town. A 
stout wrestle occurred between the new and the 
old world before these changes were homologated 
by the authorities. We lived in dangerous times, 
and it was the opinion of Mr. McDonald, who 
was the Laird’s grieve, that all alterations sa- 
voured of Radicalism. This was his view, and 
Mr. Buttry’s also, who was supposed to speak for 
the whole Place. A meeting of the heads of the 
parish, being the two officials aforesaid, the school- 
master, three elders, and the minister, with Dr. 
More, occurred to consider the critical position of 
affairs; and, on account of the weakness of the 
Doctor, who could neither walk far nor fast, it was 
held in his drawing-room, to the profit of Mr. 
Green, who being a discreet young man, often took 
tea with Mrs. More and any of her young friends 
in that little back parlour, which looked by a bow 
window to the north-west, and was comfortable in 
summer time, when the sun was going down. It 
chanced that he was there that afternoon, not by 
way of eaves-dropping, which, of course, would not 
have becn permitted by Mrs. More; but they 
could not avoid hearing what was loudly spoken, 
and neither could Miss Rose, who complained that 
she was in an improper position; but except by the 
window, and that was one flat from the ground, 
there was no way out unless through the great 
room. By this meaus Mr. Green was able to re- 
late iu after times nearly all that was spoken, but 
as Dr. More cut all arguments very short, and was 
clear for his wife’s side, the discussion did not last 
very long, and the substance was that he pressed 
Mr. McDonald and Mr. Buttry for the reason of 
their interfereuce, and whether they had or had 
not any letters from Mr. Augustus Blacker 
Eustace Cochrane upon the subject, and they had 
none, Then it appeared that the Doctor had, and 


opinion, no harm could possibly come from reading 

the Bible, and if any young ladies could be found 

willing to teach the children, they were, iu his 

view of the matter, occupying their time in a most 
D 
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minister’s man, two women servants, who had 
been there since the minister came to the place, 
and for years before that day, as they were 
servants in the old family, who were out of my 
recollection, seeing, indeed, they had left for the 
town befor2 my arrival in the world. The manse 
was not an extremely attractive place by itself; 
and the character of its principal inmate seemed to 
make garden and all dark—even in the sunshine ; 
because we understood him not. ll the apples 
upon one large tree, the best bearer in the garden, 
were sent regularly to the old family, for, according 
to the minister’s man, that tree belonged originally 
to the lady of the manse; yet it was curious that 
in some seasons it alone kad fruit, and all the 
others missed—either from the frosts in May, or 
the worms in June, or some other cause, not so 
easily known. Few alterations were ever made in 
the garden. By iuches yearly the standard trees 
stretched and swelled, and such other changes 
occurred as nature effected; but there was no 
overturning or reforming in a general way, for the 


walks ran where they had originally been struck ; 


and very nearly the same place was occupied by 
the flowrets and herbs then that they had filled 
twenty years before. Beneath the cold stern look 
of the minister the heart was warm, and he could 
not bear to put man or vegetable out of an old place. 
This current of hidden kindness was compared, by 
David Petrie, to the wells of the desert, although 
as I, in after years, understood, the simile was not 
characterised by the usual accuracy of Mr. Petrie’s 
illustrations, forasmuch as the desert streamlets run 
deep, and take hard coaxing and digging to draw 
to the light ; whereas, the minister's good-hearted- 
ness was close to the surface, and breaking through 
continually, so that, if the comparison had been 
altogether true, the desert would have been 
blossoming before the patriarch’s time. Still, this 
fact did not keep us from thinking that the man 
servant was cross, both the women servants 
crabbed, the master dour-like, and the manse a 
darksome, dull place, where nobody was to laugh 
or sing, and such a thing as play was never 
heard of, so that all the school crept quietly past 
and round the garden wall, and held their breath 
for a time, not from any particularly nervous 
affection, but only the atmosphere of the place. 
One circumstance gave heart to the manse, and 
cbaracter among the school-children to the minister, 
for they could not help loving anybody who lived 
near tu Nancy Rose, and she was the light of the 
minister's dwelling. 





CHAPTER IV. 


MISS NANCY. 


It is not a digression, but in the common course 
of my narrative, that I should tell out her 
story here, and the reasons why she swayed the 
school in some measure, and the village childhood 











completely, with a most loveable authority. What 
a world of woe has come upon this earth since 
these days, and a great multitude of those who 
were strong and young then, have gone away to 
her country ; and many more to that land where her 
home cannot be. And through various changes, 
some thick with gloom, and others light with hope, 
through far lands and strange people have my own 
feet wandered since then, yet that memory is fresh, 
like the green emerald that never fades, and warm 
at my heart, like a July evening as the sun goes 
down behind Cairndhu, and colours all its darkness 
with the deep purple of a summer day’s death 
among the heather. No human being walks 
through the world in a struggle against his own 
sin and its temptations, without meeting green fields 
in the waste, and where fields are green there are 
those who till them. Some believe the poet who 
wrote that— the darkest night is not all dark,” 
and others, that happiness in life is distributed 
equally, which I believe not. So it has been to 
me, however, that the cloud has been followed by 
the blink, and the shower by the sunshine. Yet, 
having seen the strong become weak, and the 
countenance of friends changed, the bright eye 
closed, the red cheek turn to wan, and the ruddy 
lip wax white very many times, it seems strange 
that this one memory should be brighter and more 
like life than all the others. Multitudes carry 
down to the grave two or three memories in that 
way, so very clear that the lost come up to the 
mind more vivid than the liting, who were parted 
from but one half-hour. Chiefly they belonged to 
the dreamer’s family, or to the early loved, and may 
be lost. It was morally impossible that I had been 
in love with Miss Nancy, who was not then nearly 
through with my first seven years, and had taken up 
with Betsy Martin, who helped my mother, and was 
well over thirty years, as my prime favourite, for 
substantial reasons, which it might be a shame to 
confess, except to clear away that other suspicion, 
since they were altogether selfish, and originated 
in faggots of bread, with occasional additions. 

Still, as the straw bonnet of a chipped pattern, 
black and white, in which the colours fell into each 
other like the teeth of a saw; the skyblue velvet, 
narrow, like aribbon, that bound it ; the grey cloak, 
not more than half the usual length, according to 
the fashion of Kirkhowe ; the hood with its lining 
of crimson silk ; the little basket ; the braided fair 
hair, the deep blue eyes, the placid face, of which 
we thought not whether it were or were not 
beautiful, for it was always smiling—are remem- 
bered like the things of yesterday—the owner 
must have been very loveable. 

She was then always known as Miss Nancy, and 
at this spring time she had been for ten years a 
resident of Kirkhowe, to which she was brought 
from one of the Indies, while a very little girl, in 
her tenth year or thereby, although of that I re- 
member nothing. ‘To me she seemed always fair 
and tall, and not like a person connected in any 
way with the Indies. She had neither brother nor 
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sister—ayd of her family and parents we heard 
nothing. The post-master sent our letters to Mrs. 
Grey’s, who was no connexion to the Grey family 
already named ; and she remarked that large let- 
ters came to Miss Nancy from foreign parts, for 
which more money than the day’s wages of a 
tradesman was charged; and the address of some 
of them was in a very neat female hand, like those 
sent away by Mrs. More, or others that came to 
the Place. i 

Thereafter the letters had very deep black ona 
the edge of the paper, but no black sealing wax, 
for they were never fastened in that way, and those 
of the beautiful female hand came no more. At 
that time Miss Nancy weut into very deep mourn- 
ing, and the lady, her governess, left soon after- 
wards and never returned—for her pupii’s educa- 
tion was completed ; but after a long period, she 
had forsaken gradually her raiment of woe, which 
I cannot clearly recollect ; and I only gathered up 
these facts, as they were told, at different times, in 
the ordinary course of idle conversation in which 
old people engage, often supposing that the 
young cannot understand their secrets. The 
minister always wore black clothes, and as 
it was not common then to put servants in mourn- 
ing when a bereavement occurred, nothing was 
kuown in that way respecting his connexion with 
the far-travelled letters. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


Miss Nancy was a great help to Mrs. More, 
in dealings with the sick and the young; for that 
lady could not understand the young so well, 
because a long time had passed since she had been 
at school. It was no doubt true that Mrs. More 
had also taught the younger lady many things, and 
sometimes they went from home together, for only 
afew days. It would have been a serious business 
if anything uncommon had occurred then—for 
David Petrie had a strong conviction of the value 
of lis strop, as a system, though he was a good-na- 
tured map, and Mr. Green was only his occasional 
assistant, and had not overmuch authority. I have 
read in books often since then of the law of 
kindness, but it differed little in any way from the 
transactions of Miss Nancy with her young friends, 
as she called us, although David Petrie grumbled 
sometimes when she sought pardon for a careless 
boy, and especially for a girl who had displeased the 
master; and which he could not well refuse, she 
being, as it were, in the place of a daughter to the 
minister, and he had none other; but the master 
spoke to himself always on these occasions of 
revolutions and friends of the people, saying that 
Miss Nancy was “a friend of the people "—and it 
would not do to let over much with her; and he 
used to argue with Mr. Green on the subject, who 
was always for giving good advice instead of 
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making a warning. Moreover, Miss Nancy was as 
good as a bursary, so to speak, or an eudowment 
to the school, for she gave the children little tea- 
drinkings in the winter, and fruit and nuts in 
summer, and books and pictures at all times, which 
she called prizes, only we all gained prizes 
somehow, all the village infancy, at any rate. She 
also taught us occasionally, and sometimes she 
would read the Bible lesson to us, and it seemed 
easy when she read, for she had a way of speaking 
that made the words be understood, 

Upon the Sabbath mornings, before the bell 
rang, she collected a class in her own room, in the 
house, of girls—and then, in the afternoons, she 
had a younger class of boys in the room at the 
church, to which I belonged, being rather under 
the age of Mr. Green’s class in the school on that 
day. Kirkhowe was indebted to our Indian visitor 
for these innovations, as they were once considered, 
and for its pre-eminence in education over all the 
other parishes around, and even the town. A 
stout wrestle occurred between the new and the 
old world before these changes were homologated 
by the authorities. We lived in dangerous times, 
and it was the opinion of Mr. McDonald, who 
was the Laird’s grieve, that all alterations sa- 
voured of Radicalism. This was his view, and 
Mr. Butiry’s also, who was supposed to speak for 
the whole Place. A meeting of the heads of the 
parish, being the two officials aforesaid, the school- 
master, three elders, and the minister, with Dr. 
More, occurred to consider the critical position of 
affairs; and, on account of the weakness of the 
Doctor, who could neither walk far nor fast, it was 
held in his drawing-room, to the profit of Mr. 
Green, who being a discreet young man, often took 
tea with Mrs. More and any of her young friends 
in that little back parlour, which looked by a bow 
window to the north-west, and was comfortable in 
summer time, when the sun was going down. It 
chanced that he was there that afternoon, not by 
way of eaves-dropping, which, of course, would not 
have becn permitted by Mrs. More; but they 
could not avoid hearing what was loudly spoken, 
and neither could Miss Rose, who complained that 
she was in an improper position ; but except by the 
window, and that was one flat from the ground, 
there was no way out unless through the great 
room. By this meaus Mr. Green was able to re- 
late ia after times nearly all that was spoken, but 
as Dr. More cut all arguments very short, and was 
clear for his wife’s side, the discussion did not last 
very long, and the substance was that he pressed 
Mr. McDonald and Mr. Buttry for the reason of 
their interference, and whether they had or had 
not any letters from Mr. Augustus Blacker 
Eustace Cochrane upon the subject, and they had 
none, Then it appeared that the Doctor had, and 
he read from them that in Mr. A. B. E. Cochrane’s 
opinion, no harm could possibly come from reading 
the Bible, and if any young ladies could be found 
willing to teach the children, they were, iu his 
view of the matter, occupying their time in a most 
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praiseworthy manner. So the Place was settled. 

Mr. McDonald indeed added that “a little learning 

was a dangerous thing,” and should be seen after; 

but that split the party, for Mr. Petrie, conscious 

that for more than forty years he had been teach- 

ing only a little learning to the scholars of Kirk- 

howe—took the line in a personal sense, and called 

it a downright heresy, and an insult to the wisdom 
of the church, that had instituted schools as well 
as colleges. “Besides,” said Mr. Smith, who for 

a farmer, was an acute, well-read man, and well 

knew how to stir up the wrath of his friends in 
the session, “ it’s borrowed from ane Pope.” ‘ Frae 

the Pope,” said the elder next him, “do you hear 
that, James ?’’—and James, who was the third 

elder, said he did, and also “that to all things 

savourin’ 0’ Popery they should be opposed, and 
would only be safe on the clean opposite road ;” 

and Dr. More appealed to the minister, who knew 

well that Pope the poet was not Pope the priest ;. 
but he did not correct the error, and only took 
refuge under Gamaliel, the great Jewish teacher ; 

and so the conference ended in the discomfiture of 
the opponents of parochial reforms, and the triumph 
of their promoters. 

After the opposite party had left, along with 
the elders who had far to travel, except Mr. Smith, 
for it was only a short mile to the Rackets, the tea 
was set forth in a stately manner, in the drawing- 
room, with Mrs. More’s very best china cups, 
which were only used upon great specialities, along 
with the set of old silver spoons, very massive, 
that were heir-looms of the Pitgowan family; and 
David Petrie, although not altogether favourable, 
being an influential man as the schoolmaster, had 
been taken into the library to look at some Hindoo 
manuscript or Persian parchment by the Doctor ; 
so that Miss Nancy seemed to have called for the 
minister and Mr. Green to have looked in by 
accident, as it were—although no accidents really 
occur in nature—when the party were all gathered 
round the tea table. 

A long supplement to the ante-tea conference 
occurred then, and the issue was the formation of 
a clothing society—a new idea, attributable to the 
English lady ; of which Mr, Petrie was the only male 
official, it being necessary to keep him in employ- 
ment, and to have the services of some one skilled 
in accounts. At that time, we had no families in 
utter rags in the parish, yet the times were very 
hard, and seeing the number of orphans was not 
small, and the Sunday collections were not large, 
it was thought that their distribution might be 
husbanded and improved in that way, which Mr. 
Smith believed would be also a great relief to the 
duties of the eldership ; and they were very much 
of a monetary description. 

This matter was found to be so easy that, a 
short time afterwards, a thing altogether unknown 
in that quarter of the country was done, in the 
institution of a Bible society, which commenced in 
the gift of a dozen of bibles, in large types, from « 
Mrs. Cochrane, who was the heiress of the 





Grahams, being the last of that stock,. whereat, 
Mr. McDonald only said that the old families of 
the country were going very fast to ruin, and that 
no such levelling work was ever contemplated in 
the good old days of Mr. Graham. 

Soon afterwards, a local library was established, 
although some of the books were not better than 
tracts; but they had among them useful works, 
and they afforded a variety in the parochial read- 
ing, chiefly in that of the village, because we were 
near to the library. For myself, some change was 
necessary; as, except the writings of Mr. Willison, 
some works by Philip Doddridge—Time, and the 
End of Time— Watt’s Sermons—the Fourfold State 
—-the Hind let Loose—the Cloud of Witnesses— 
and some volumes of profane history, my op- 
portunities of reading were confined to dry and 
heavy books, such as the Assembly’s Catechism, and 
finally. with the view of beginning Latin, a gram- 
mar in that unknown tongue, to which Grey’s 
Arithmetic might be added. 

Soon after its commencement, the business of 
the library devolved upon Mr. David Petrie, in an 
unforeseen manner; for Mr. Green, although a 
youth of parts and promise, was also a young man 
of poverty, who aspired to the pulpit, without any 
visible means of meeting his expenses, and he was 
obliged to teach by the way. He was suddenly 
taken away to classes in Edinburgh; and it was 
even said, as 1 remember well, that Nancy Rose 
was concerned therein, but it might have been Mrs. 
More, or even the minister, who never liked to 
hear, or to let others hear, of any good he did; 
for, as I have since thought, it would not have 
been altogether seemly for a young lady, turning 
into the twenties, to pay for classes, and food, and 
lodging, to a young man of nearly the same age, or 
a little more, although he was very discreet. 

So many institutions and reforms in Kirkhowe 
caused the Presbytery, at a half-yearly meeting, to 
take cognizance of the case, and especially as our 
minister had been known for a quiet philosophic 
man; but Mr. Smith, of the Rackets, had been 
bold enough to take a seat in that reverend court, 
a step without precedent, looking to his position, 
being only a working elder, and neither a laird 
nor a lawyer ; and he spoke so long upon the 
laws of the church, and also the Bible, that the 
moderator approved of leaving the business over 
untila future day, and he afterwards forgot to do 
more than privately admonish concerning the dan- 
ger of all novelties in times of change, and great 
excitement, also of Radicalism. 

The withdrawal of Mr. Green for a season, as 
his place was not filled, and that being in the winter 
month, when the school was full, cast more than 
usual work on Mr. Petrie, and the Miss Birnies, 
with whom he had been a lodger for thirty-five 
years, could not but see that he was failing fast ; 
so the minister looked in often, and did all the 
clerking work, and Mrs. More helped Miss Nancy 
with what might have been called the juvenile 
classes ; they teaching all the lessons in the little 
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room at the kirk, while he had still the fees, which | 
were not fully a shilling by the quarter, for those | 
who did not count. 
Miss Nancy was the best teacher that we ever | 
had, and yet we were all afraid of her, for she was | 
curiously opposed to some of our plans, and set | 
fights between the boys went out altogether. | 
Kirkhowe always bred great flocks of birds, from | 
the number of its trees, where they got food and | 
shelter, and the boys were given to hunting them | 
with stones, knowing that the laird shot them with 
guns ; although Miss Nancy often called it cruel, 
and even sinful, and spoke so to Mr. Petrie on the 
subject that he read to us for half an hour from a 
large book on the construction of birds, and the 
nature of feathers, showing that they could derive 
no advantage from being stoned, without, however, 
convincing the audience that they should abandon 
their former habits. As this lecture produced no 
more good than might have been expected, Miss 
Rose one morning handed round copies of another 
lecture on the subject, more suited to our compre- 
hension. ~The verses were beautifully written, but 
whether they were copied from a book, were de- 
vised for the occasion, or were ever published 
before I cannot tell, but they stand as I have copied 
them, in a very neat hand, clear and plain :— 


I like the bonnie birdies, 
I loo’ them ane an’ a’, 
When glinting in the sun beams, 
Or fluttering through the snaw. 
Singing in the morning’s youth, 
Ere yet the sun be high, 
Cheerie notes o’ trustful truth, 
Far up in the blue sky ; 
Singing in the evening’s hour, 
In beech or birken shaw, 
I like the bonnie birdies, 
I loo’ them ane an’ a’. 


The mavis on the pine tree, 
The lark upon the sod, 

Or mounting in its wild glee, 
For up the angel’s road. 

The blackbird on the May thorn, 
The linnet on thelea, 

The craick amang the young corn, 
The swallow o’er the sea, 

That comes afore the blythe fiowers, 
Which hide the garden wa’, 

I like the bonnie birdies, 
I loo’ them anean’ a’. 


The robins in the cold hours, 
That crumple a’ the leaves, 
The finches iu the green bowers, 

That gladsome summer weaves, 
Are fed by God in kindness, 
An’ richly clad by Him ; 
To tell us of our blindness, 
When Faith an’ Hope are dim. 
Oh! never stane the wee birds 
In sport frae cot’ or ha, 
For if you kill the sparrow, 
Our Father sees it fa’. 


The birds had good times for that spring, from 
the verses, which we sung to merry airs ; aud 
‘ewer birds’ nests were stolen that season at Kirk- | 
Lowe than in any year since the forty-five. 
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Few changes occurred in our quiet life, for, not. 
withstanding reports and rumours of Radical 


_ risings, Kirkhowe did not rise, but pursued the 


even tenor of its way, and the ordinary course of 
its business. One afternoon in spring, Mr. Green 
was noticed walking round to John Dow's, where 
he lodged, and weary and footsore as he was, 
everybody was delighted that he had come back 
again, for somehow he had gotten great applause 
from the masters at Edinburgh, for his learning, 


' and the Miss Birnies both said that they knew 


what would happen from the onerous care that 


| David Petrie bestowed upon the young man’s les- 


sons. Mr. Green’s return was a good help to Mr. 
Petrie, and a relief to Miss Nancy and Mrs. More, 
who were able to be more attentive to their dis- 
pensary, as Dr. More had named the little room 
behind tie diving-room, which corresponded to the 
small room behind the drawing-room. 





CHAPTER VI, 


THE DARK CLOUD, 


Tue winter had been hard upon the poor labourers’ 
families. The frost went deep into the earth, and 
thesnow lay deep above it. The meal rose to 
close upon two pounds for the boll, a price at which 
I heard many say the bairnies could not get one 
good diet for each day. The work was stopped 
for a month at once, by reason of the snow, and 
with the work the earnings ended, and it was a 
very hard time. After famine comes fever, more 
or less vehement, in proportion to the want. That 
rule obtains in the country as in the town; and 
fevers are often more fatal in the open field than 
in the crowded and fenced cities. The spring was 
one of much sickness in the parish, and Dr. Groom 
ordered nourishing diet for his patients, more than 
usual, as people said when they had sometimes to 
do without any diet; and many healthy persons 
made proof of their affection, as was well known, 
for the ailing, by going without anything for them. 
selves in order that the Doctor's preseription might 
be observed, and to impose by a make-believe mode 
of working on the neighbours, lest they should 
think that they were poorer than they were. The 
dispensary was very busy then, and the assistants 
had more work than usual. At the same time, 
Miss Nancy was full of preparations for some 
friends who were coming home ; and it was said 
that they had bought or taken the house of Blink- 
bonnie, which stood not more than half a mile from 
the manse, above the water, where it crept through 
the little hills away from us, and out into the world 
again. The land belonging to it was no more than 
one very large, or two ordinary, farms, of one to 
two hundred acres each, or thereby—for the lairds 
had been spendthrifts for generations, and the last, 
who had long left the neighbourhood, was the worst 
of all. The possession was therefore desolate in 


| appearance, aud the large gardens—for Blinkbounie 
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was once a long and a wide estate— were covered 
with weeds, like the wilderness, for John Inglis, 
the gardener, had lost heart among them; but this 
season everything was put to rights for some occu- 
pier, and John Robb had been working there with 
others, when his wife was taken with the fever, 
and although he was an outspoken man, as in the 
matter of the limestone, yet the Robbs were well 
liked, and after Mrs. Robb got the turn, sorry 
were all their neighbours, and wae for the children, 
who had a good father, that he fell past, and never 
grew better, but always worse; until one day I 
heard the neighbours say that he was at a rest. 

So Miss Nancy followed her way in such sorrow, 
and was always sending to the widow, and think- 
ing for the small and helpless children, who might 
be said in a certain sense to have none but the 
framed to mind them. It was on a Saturday 
evening, and the sun shone sweetly after the heavy 
rain, that hung upon the leaves like very diamonds 
and pearls, as I supposed, who had never seen pre- 
cious stones, except the red ruby in Dr. More’s ring, 
and perhaps it wasnotaruby. Our garden shone 
full of them in the sun, and the burn was noisy as 
it ran to the water, and the water was more than 
full. 

John Robb’s house was a half mile from ours, 
and it was not in the way to Blinkbonnie ; andl 
was called out of the garden to speak to Miss 
Nancy—and ran gladly. She was saying that I 
was too young to carry it so far, but that objec- 
tion was over-ruled, and I promised to go fast 
with the basket to the widow and her children. 
And I always remembered how that when I was 
cleaned and combed, she took off her gloves, and 
tied my neckerchief in a bonnie knot, and bade 
me be kind to little Johnnie Robb, who was _ ra- 
ther under my age, and kissed me—a thing she 
had never done before—and promised to take me 
down with her to Blinkbonnie next weck, if I had 
my lessons well for next day. And I was very 
proud, and went my errand well, and played a 
little while with Johnnie Robb, for boys soon for- 
get their sorrow and turn to their play again. 
Also I learned my lessons well, and said them over 
before going to sleep on the night before our 
cheertul Sunday—for we had all grown cheerful 
since we went so often to Miss Nancy’s. 

It was in the dead silence of the night that I 
wakened up, and, beard my father say he would 
be down in five minutes; but it was not two, 
when I heard his foot upon the stair very fast like, 
and then other steps came up light and quick, and 
I knew the voice, and crept to the door when one 
of the Miss Douglasses, as we called them, though 
they were far from rich, was telling that Miss 
Naucy had not been at the manse, nor Dr. More’s, 
and the doctor had driven into the town, while the 
minister was nearly distracted. 

And it was then that Sandy, who was beside me, 
and was older and wiser, said in a whisper, “ the 
water.” So we hurried on our clothes, and sought 
the water-side, up and down, by ourselves; although 











others sought it, too, for there was not a sleeping 
eye in our place on that Sabbath morning ; but we 
had made nothing when the sun rose, and when 
nine o'clock eame, and no word had been heard, 
except that she left Blinkbonnie a little after seven 
in the evening, and nothing had been seen, many 
got wearied, and went to their houses; but at this 
time, Mr. Smith, of the Rackets, came down to 
Blinkbonnie ; and he asked at the Inglis’s whether 
the lady went up the water by the north or the 
south side. They had, as was natural, taken no 
thought to look; and when he went down to the 
steps, he saw that they had never been covered, 
but one was carried out of its place in the row; 
and so he bade us search the deep Drover’s Pot, 
nearly two hundred yards down; and we all 
searched,—not that I could do more than be in 
the way. 

The Drover’s Pot was deep, and the water was 
drumlie, and nothing came of the search for a time ; 
but at last—at last we were cast down with very 
grief to the lowest—as she was laid carefully on 
the bank, and old, hard featured men, wept like 
myself, and the other children. 

The face was wan and white ; but very pleasant 
to look at, if it had not been for death; and the 
hair hung over the brow from beneath the bonnet, 
and the little basket was in one hand, and a root 
of grass in the other, which made us all sadder 
still, because it was so clear that she had been 
near the bank once, unless it was a waif floating 
on the swirl—and her little grey cloak hung over 
her, without being much soiled, except the crimson 
silk, and there was mud on it. By-and-bye, Mr. 
Smith said to Dr. Groom that they might look for 
her watch, and they took it from the riband round 
her neck. It pointed to twenty past seven—a 
little before the gloamin.’ A small picture, in a 
yellow frame, was close to the watch, like a penny, 
or little more, in size; and Dr. More, who came 
up faster then than I ever saw him walk before, 
said that it was the likeness of her mecther, who 
died so long ago, when the black letters came. 
And then they began to carry her on a board to 
the manse, and the doctor was to place her in the 
chaise; but the neighbours did not wish that, and 
so, when all was ready, and we looked at the white, 
white lips, that would speak to us no more for 
ever, itseemed as if our very hearts would break ; 
and I bowed down and kissed them, which I could 
do, because [ was so very small, and they were 
cold, cold, but I minded upon the last night, and 
my leave taking, or I would not have doue that ; 
and when I looked up, and they were going away, 
and she was lifted away, there was Mr. Green, so 
weak and woeful, that I took his hand, for he could 
scarcely walk ; and he spoke ont of his: Bible, as 
he could for sobbing, that “all flesh is grass, and 
the goodliness thereof like the flower of the field,” 
and other words like these. This was out of all 
compare the saddest gathering that we ever had 
on a Sabbath at Kirkhowe, as we went up to the 
mause by the nearest way, past the back of Dr, 
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More’s; bat I went not in then, for there were 
so many children, and they all had loved her so 
well. 

Why now should these hours of sorrow be re- 
called, seeing there are so many in the world, and 


Nancy Rose has been dead so long? Because she | 
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| is not dead. She never died, as useless ladies die, 
to be forgotten. She lived, aud lives yet, guiding 
| our thoughts in some manner, and keeping her 
watch over more hearts than two or three, as we 
may see afterwards. 
[To be Continued.) 








GLEANINGS AND FRAGMENTS. 


BESSEMER’S PATENT MAY BE A FAILURE. 
Since the month of August last, almost every 
newspaper and periodical has contained some 
notice of Bessemer’s discovery in the manufacture 
of iron and steel. 
for his attention to a matter of such general 
interest, it being known that the consumption of 
iron and steel constitutes a very important item in 
the commercial affairs of this country ; but after so 
much adulation it becomes necessary to make a 
practical investigation of the merits of a system 


which is closely connected with the prosperity of | 


the nation. The writer of this paper is totally 
unacquainted with Mr. Bessemer; it is.no matter 
of consequence to him as an individual if the 
system be a source of pecuniary profit or not; he 
can only say that for twenty years he was _practi- 
cally engaged in the iron and steel business, and 
will never forget the lesson he was obliged to 
learn. It is well known that the present large 
consumption of iron and steel is attributable to 
the increase of railway traffic and other means of 
communication, and if the patent be made profitable 
it will probably be applied to iron for rails, springs, 
and azles ; and should it be introduced to Birming- 
ham and Wolverhampton, where chains, cables, and 
anchors are made, the consequences will be still 
more important. The circumstance must not be 
overlooked, that between facts and theorics there 
is a remarkable difference ; and when an experiment 
has succeeded once it is by no means certain that 
it will always be satisfactory. To the chemist and 
the philosopher it is well known that the same 
results are not always produced by the repetition 
of similar operations. If the Bessemer discovery 
were confined to certain classes of manufacture, it 
would be useful; but if it become general, it may 
be attended with very dangerous consequences. 
There are many things—such as ornaments for 
fire-stoves, and buttons, chiefly made in Birming- 
ham, which will not polish unless they receive a 
hard surface, and to obtain it they are generally 
placed in an iron box with bones, and when 


heated are plunged into cold water. This process | 


gives them a steel surface which will receive a high 
Polish. The axles of common carriages arc 
sometimes made of iron, and a steel surface welded 
on them to prevent their speedy wear by constant 
frietion ; but if the iron were brought to a white 
heat, and were then rubbed over with prussite of 


Praise is due to Mr. Bessemer | 


_ immersion in cold water. The writer of this paper 
_ has tried many experiments, and has found results 
which possibly would have been as marvellous as 
those of Mr. Bessemer, but cosmopolitan principles 
| must prevail. It is of no consequence what a 
| man might gain by the introduction of a system if 
| it were injurious to a very large community. 
| The history of the manufacture of iron and 
| steel is of no consequence for the present 
| argument, the fact that we have them and cannot 
do without them is self evident; yet whether there 
can be any plan introduced successfully to displace 
operations which have been for years in practice 
remains to be proved, To every person acquainted 
with iron and steel, the term having “ a body in it” 
is quite understood, but to the uninitiated some 
explanation is required. Iron stone is known as a 
common produce of many parts of this country ; it 
is not combustible, but, to produce pig iron, a 
furnace is prepared, and into its mouth is 
continually poured the iron stone along with coal 
and coke; ablast is worked by steam or other 
wer, and the iron runs from an aperture into 
moulds, called pigs, in which they are moulded ; 
before they have cooled, they are as brittle as glass, 
but if they are annealed—that is, covered from 
external air till perfectly cold—they will acquire a 
degree of almost incredible resistance or toughness. 
These principles of practice will not apply to Mr. 
Bessemer’s patent. Should any one be inclined to 
try an experiment generally known on a piece of iron 
and steel, take a smith’s bellows, the moveable 
pipe preferred ; heat the iron and apply the blast ; 
the iro: will not cool, but will consume, and 
instead of being improved will be destroyed. A 
circumstance will often occur in the experience of 
men who are accustomed to forge the blades of 
knives, &c. If the small piece of steel is longer in 
contact with the blast, it loses its nature, and wll 
either fall to pieces under the workman’s hammer, 
or will pass through its stages, and break in the 
servant’s hand on being cleaned. The objections 
offered to the common process of making iron are 
the best gumrantees for ifs quality ; and every one 
acquainted with it is well aware that Euglish iron 
never ought to be any worse than what it is. 
There are circumstances plainly illustrative of this 
in the accidents arising from a broken axle, or 
coupling chain, or tier of a railway carriage wheel. 
To show that brit-le or badly wrought iron would 
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be attended with consequences too disastrous for 
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detail, a table knife of a superior kind may be 
bent nearly double, but it will not break if made 
from good sheer steel—like an unbent bow, it will 
return to its former straightness. The cause of 
this elasticity is found in the very process Mr. Bes- 
semer seeks to destroy—it is the consequence 
of operations which, though old, cannot be super- 
seded. A brief*explanation of this process will be 
sufficient to convince those who are not acquainted 
with the manufacture of iron and steel that no 
other plan can be attended with success. Iron, it 
has been said, is at first brittle, and its general 
usefulness consists in its being malleable. In its 
first state in the stone it can serve no practical 
purpose. In its second state only a few purposes. 
In its third condition it is generally useful ; and 
then from it the rails are made on which thousands 
venture their lives, and through which the com- 
merce of the country is conducted. In the fourth 
it is steel, which constitutes the springs of carriages ; 
aud in the fifth it is used for the mannfacture of files 
and tools, and is called cast steel. In the second 
state of the iron stone it has been puddled. The 
pigs have been piaced in a furnace and moved about 
with iron bars in a ball. The mass is then passed 
through a pair of rollers, and afterwards put under 
a forge hammer and wrought into bars. The third 
stage arises from what is called a converting pro- 
cess. There are proportions of charcoal used for the 
purpose of making it harder or kinder. This 
is called a high or a low heat—the former pro- 
duces cast steel, being for files and many pur- 
poses; the latter for railway springs and other 
objects. After all this we find there are accidents ; 
and every one acquainted with the trade knows 
what care in each process is required to produce 
a quality which is necessary for public safety. In 
making sheer steel the bars of iron from the con- 
verting furnace are selected, and are drawn under 
a forge hammer. They are then welded and 
drawn again to a certain size, to obtain double 
sheer steel—as that of a table knife, just named. 

The fact will now appear that iron and steel are 
only rendered valuable by being submitted to the 
process of the hammer; and Mr. Bessemer, by dis- 
pensing with that, as a slow process, will give us 
a substitute for iron, which if malleable at all will 
have neither body nor quality to sustain the pres- 
sure which will come upon it. We have heard 
much of the decrease of our popularity in manu- 
facture. Its truth or untruth is not the pre- 
sent question; but if anything will ruin the hard- 
ware trade of Kngland, it will be the introduction 
of a bad, spurious material, which is of far more 
importance in the quality of tools than even the 
workmanship employed in their preparation. One 
fact may be further added to show that the pre- 
sent plan of submitting iron and steel to the ham- 
mer, which Mr. Bessemer would principally 
dispense with, is: Take a bar, or as it is called an 
ingot, of cast steel which has gone through the 
stages of good bar iron; it has been converted, and 
melted in a crucible, and is of a quality which will 
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make the finest edged razor. A man single-handed 
can break any part ofthis bar. Submit the ingot 
to the tilt-hammer, reduce it from three inches in 
diameter to one inch, and twice the force will not 
break it. In former times all iron and steel were 
forged or tilted to the sizes required for the articles 
which were to be manufactured from it ; and those 
who have had experience in the hardware trade 
will always give the preference to the articles 
made from tilted rather than rolled iron or steel. 
The reason is plain. The hammer closes the pores, 
and removes the oxyde of earth which clings to the 
substance through every process, and the more it 
is wrought the more flexible, pure and serviceable 
it will always be. If any person will refer to 
“ Parkes’ Chemical Catechism,” it will be seen 
what importance is attached to “ repeated hammer- 
ing.” Of late years a trial respecting a patent for 
the manufacture of cast steel has enjoyed public 
attention. The proposal was to make cast or re- 
fined steel from iron scrap, which was an almost 
valueless article. The process consisted of the 
addition of manganese in the crucible; butitwasa | 
failure, and, as those engaged in the practical part — 
of the business said, “If you want a good article — 
from the melting pot, you must put good metal ~ 
in.” So far is it certain that the Bessemer patent ~ 
must be a failure, that the practice of years and ~ 
general experience, though quickened by the © 
sharpest competition at home and the ‘ 
rivalry abroad, have not been able to producea — 
workable and passable iron or steel on any other 
plan than that which has now been explained. 


The friends of the Bessemer system we may sup- 3 


pose say everything in support of the patent, that © 


can be advanced with truth; but they confess that 
“if the iron remains in the furnace a few minutes ~ 
longer than the time required, its character as iron ~ 


or steel is annihilated, aud a mass of very brittle © 
crystalline iron will be left as the result.” 


the regular course of experience is to be followed, © 
it is sure to be the case. i 


Supposing the new process, as an experiment, — 


were to answer under the management of a skilful 
chemist, which undoubtedly Mr. Bessemer is, the ~ 
manufacture of the iron and steel could not always | 
be conducted by practical chemists ; consequently, 
from the ignorance or inattention of the workmen, 
the large iron manufacturers might lose considerably 
more from failures in operations than they would | 
ever gain bythe time Mr. Bessemer professes to save. 
To the public the question is one of vital conse- 
quence—is this new iron, as the advocates of the — 
system say, to become “a substitute for timber” — 
and “ a benefit to the whole world?” But who is to 
examine its quality before the people trust them- 
selves to its agency? It is more than probable 
that it will under heavy pressure give no notice of 
a catastrophe, like ordinary iron, by bending, but 
like what it still is, cast metal partially purified, it 
will doubtless break, and, under circumstances little 
anticipated, will be attended with very disastrous 





test — 


There © 
is a good degree of truth in that statement, and, if 
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resulis. If Mr. Bessemer’s iron is to be tested 


properly, let it be made from the iron stone in the world. 


principally found in England, let it be submitted 
to the forge hammer ; for it may pass through the 
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any other light than as the most commonplace city 
But now, standing on the roof of 
Notre Dame, and taking somewhat such a view of 
Paris as I should take of London trom the balcony 


rollers and seem to have a malleable body, when, if | of St. Paul's, I could better realise the wonder, 


brought to the proper test, it will be found tender, 
brittle, and consequently unfit for mechanical 
purposes. Mr. Bessemer’s plan is soon explained. 
He has a receiver for the liquid iron as derived 
from the iron stone, and he supplies a blast which 
produces a violent motion of the metal, which 
afterwards is considered iron or steel. 

Mr. Bessemer is worthy of credit for his desire 
to introduce an improvement in this department of 
manufacture. He is no doubt thoroughily sincere, 
and has acted perfectly right in securing to himself 
the benefits of his discovery in a pecuniary view, 
but inasmuch as public interests have to be res- 
pected, it is right to intimate that the philosopher 
frequently fails for want of practical experience, 
and that fact is the absolute and only reason why 
these remarks have been made. 





PARIS AND LONDON. 


WanvERING some weeks ago in the neighbourhood 
of Notre Dame, and passing by the front of the 
ancient pile, I perceived the door leading to one of 
the towers was left open. Some workmen were 
engaged in slight repairs on the roof, aud I was 
suddenly siezed with a desire to witness from one 
of the towers the beautiful sunset that was coming 
on. I therefore mounted the narrow stairs, and 
was soon lost in a flood of associations, connected 
not only with the building on which I stood, but 
with the beautiful city that was outstretched like 
a map beneath. The pen of Victor Hugo had 
invested the grand old edifice with an almost 
magical charm, for in adim imaginative haze the 
vivid situations of his striking novel rose before 
me. Inthe sweet calm of the autumn evening, and 
the silence of the street below, I eould only for a 
time think of the meditative Claude Frollo— 
absorbed in study upon the spot where I was now 
standing —or, looking downward from the height, 
see his struggling form about to be dashed to atoms 
on the stones below. One carving, indeed, in my 
forgetfulness of present objects, seemed to assume 
a grotesque physiognomy, that was quite a study 
for the face of Quasimodo. Gradually my thoughts 
reverted to recent events, that had achieved their 
crowniug significance in the solemn aisles bencath, 
and I wondered what history would have to say 
of these. 


Arousing from my reverie and looking forth on 
the towers, and domes that stood up 


sharply defined in the clear, soft atmosphere, tinted 
gorgeously with the last rays of the sinking sun I 
was almost unconsciously led to think of the 
capital of my native land. Living in London, year 
after year, I had almost ceased to think of it in 











and even admiration, with which many foreigners 


regard enormous London. 


There was the regret, to begin with, at the 
difference of atmosphere—the size of Paris (being, 
as a lively French friend remarked a city that 
might dance in London)—the wood fires—the 
people, living so much abroad that the separate 
fires burning in almost every room in London are 
not necessary—and the absence of factories, all 
contribute to that clearness of the air which, to 
my mind, is not the least charm of a large city. 

Thinking of Notre Dame, by comparison with 
Westminster Abbey, I must, generally, prefer the 
latter; although the elaborate western front of the 
French Cathedral is, undoubtedly, very fine. But 
the interior is cold and barren, and wants variety. 
It does not impress me, in the same manner as our 
own ancient pile, with the feelings of Milton’s 
glorious lines in the Penseroso. We Londoners, 
too, seem to have an affectionate reverence for the 
Abbey, very different from that of the Parisians for 
Notre Dame; for, undoubtedly, the most fashionable 
place of worship is the Madeleine —a superb 
building, indeed, but one where I cannot consider 
the Roman Catholic ceremonies appear to the best 
advantage. But it was not originally intended as 
a place of worship; indeed, it was at one time 
destined by Napoleon for a Temple of Victory, in 
which to deposit the trophies he had collected in 
his different campaigns. To the stay-at-home 
reader (if such there be in these travelling days) 
we can best give an idea of the Madeleine by 
likening it to our own Royal Exchange. There is 
a fine bold altarpiece in the Madeleine, which, 
however defective in some minor points, is certainly 
more in keeping (not a little merit methinks) with 
the general appearance of the building, than the 
dull, inharmonious masses of marble that seem to 
fill up the odd corners of St. Paul’s. There is 
another contrast between St. Paul’s and the 
Madeleine worth mentioning. The vault-like ap- 
pearance of the central portion of our London 
Cathedral, unrelieved by pictures, statuary, or even 
groups of worshippers scattered about on the 
Sabbath—the few who come, partly to hear the 
anthem, partly to see the building, shut up between 
barricades, that must remind many of Drury Lane 
Theatre, or the Cattle show, almost make the 
Protestant blush for the glory of his Church, and 
wonderingly ask if the freedom and cheerfulness of 
the Madeleine, where no distinction is made between 
the workman in his blouse and the Countess in her 
diamonds, and where the worshipper kneels in any 
portion of the building he chooses, has not a more 
humanising influence than the purest creed ad- 
ministered in a sectarian spirit. Looking down 
upon the river, which flows beneath, one sees a 
vast difference between it and the broad-bosomed 
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Thames (pity that it retains so little of its virgin 
purity). The silent highway of London has as- 
sociations, historical, commercial, and domestic, to 
which the canal-like Seinc is a stranger. I have 
always thought the views of London from some of 
the Bridges to possess much interest—and could 
always enter into the feelings so charmingly em- 
bodied by Wordsworth in his sonnet on a view of 
London from Westminster Bridge. But I have 
been most struck by a view of St. Paul’s at 
sunset from Southwark Bridge. To the Cockney, 
born and bred within the sound of Bow bells, 
writing thus may seem very prosaic, but I can 
assure him if he is anything of an artist, that the 
effect of the grand central object surrounded by, it 
may be, a thousand leagues of cloud, gorgeously 
tinted an by autumn sunset, was quite Rem- 
brandtish. 

The bridges of Paris though very numerous are 
too small to awaken much interest in the mind of 
a Londoner accustomed to the majestic terraces of 
Waterloo, or the bold yet airy span of Hungerford. 

One thing should be particularly noted in 
Parisian architecture; whatever is really beautiful 
is made the most of—would that it were so in 
London. The Parisian Houses of Parliament 
would not have been erected in a swamp where 
only a good view of them could be obtained from 
one of the dirtiest and least interesting localities. 
Compare the situation of the Arc de Triomphe with 
the position of any public building in London, where 
the only really fine site is occupied with one of the 
ugliest edifices that an Englishman of taste can 
blush for—to say nothing of it as a receptacle 
for high art. (It may be worth considering, 
en passant, what would have been done by this 
time for a French Turner’s gift to the nation.) I 
should hope too, that no real artist is blind to the 
lamentable folly of placing a tall column in the 
middle of alarge square ; and I would quietly ask, 
wherein consists the appropriateness of such a 
column to a naval commander—I am told it is 
Nelson, but the cocked hat is all vouches for it at 
that distance. In Paris we may see, in more 
instances than one, how and where a column should 
be placed. A column, says common sense, should 
stand that the eye rests upon it alone, as a princi- 
pal object. In Trafalgar-square the only effect 
produced in my mind is that it is sadly in the way. 
To show again the improved effect to be attained 
by a slight change of position—I would refer to the 
Marble Arch, which a French architect would most 
certainly have placed exactly opposite the end of 
the Edgeware-road, and thus it would have formed 
a pleasing object across the very centre of the 
park, and for nearly a mile down a wide road. 

As to hoping for Boulevards round London, 
that is visionary, from the high value of the ground ; 
yet in some quarters (as, for instance, the New- 
road, where a small portion of the gardens front- 
ing the houses, would form charming promenades 
in the summer) the experiment might be tried 
without any extraordinary difficulty. As to a 





really handsome fountain in London, we must not 
look for such a marvel. In Paris we have many, 
quite works of art, and what can be more agree- 
able on a sultry day than the cool refreshing 
splash of a fountain. 

I can only regard our Railway Stations with a 
sigh—such lavish expenditure, such heaps of 
mortar, such piles of brickwork, and—so little 
elegance. It is quite astonishing. 

Of the petrified negroes that are stuck about 
some of our squares, I had better say nothing. 
Nor will I advert to those ghastly abominations, 
the city churchyards, for here at least, there is 
some ground for hope. To a much greater length 
these remarks might have extended, but the sun is 
sinking lower and lower, and the beauties of Paris 
are no longer visible. The workmen, also, coming 
forward, politely inform me that their labours are 
over for the day, and they are about to close the 
building. So, almost reluctantly even now, I descend 
from the towers of Notre Dame, with a feeling, not 
of contempt for my own capital, in its busy, bust- 
ling variety, but a desire that the vast sums 
expended in London architecture could be as 
promptly and effectively applied as in the charm- 
ing city beneath me. 





THE PERSIANS IN HERAT AND THE RUSSIANS 
IN INDIA. 

Tue geography of central Asia has long been a 
mythical subject in our seminaries of useful 
learning. Three-fourths of our people know not 
what or where Herat is, with any precision. The 
The Aral, the Araxes, even the Caspian, certainly 
the Oxus, and, most undoubtedly, all those chains 
of horrible mountains that raise rugged cliffs 
between the Indus and the Tigris, are names to 
them, and nothing more. This ignorance of com- 
mon things leaves us in danger of being cheated 
on every hand. We are at war with the Persians, 
and a vast portion of our population know only 
that Persia was a great empire when it had Cyrus 
for its monarch—aud they have heard of Xerxes, 
and Greece—of Darius and Alexander, and of 
Esther the Queen. 

Persia extends from the Caspian to the Indian 
Ocean. To the ports of the Caspian the Russian 
armies can be floated by navigable canals, or rivers, 
from every part of that Northern Empire in Europe 
—even from Finland, or the shores of the White 
Sea. Into the Caspian our fleet of new gun-boats 
can never penetrate. Around that great iniand 
sea the Russians may build arsenals, and collect 
the materials of war without the dread of inter- 
ruption. Upon its waters they can collect half a 
million of men, more easily than, perhaps, to any 
other part of their dominions. The Caspian is 
their natural basis in their expeditions to the 
South, now that they have been foiled in the 
Euxine. The former sea has the great advantage 


of perfect security, which the latter can never 
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possess, until Russia has conquered and garrisoned 
the Bosphorus, and not even then; for they would 
still be liable to attacks by the Danube. The 
Caspian, moreover, commands the Euxine, and this 
quality of the inland sea has never been fully 
observed, or publicly stated, by our politicians. 
It is dependent, indeed, upon the strength of 
Persia and Turkey, and their feelings towards 
Russia. If the Turks are capable of defending 
their territories in Asia from any army that Russia 
can accumulate on the Caspian, the latter is not a 
key to the Euxine ; but if the Sultan is unable to 
resist the Muscovite strength in Asia, we scarcely 
need to say that the Bosphorus may be turned and 
won from the East. If the Sultan’s Government 
were capable and energetic, they would fortify the 
position remaiaing to them of the Caspian shores, 
and have their own ships upon its waters. Many 
years will, however, pass before they have recovered 
from their lethargy sufficiently to offer an effective 
resistance upon the Caspian itself, or farther from 
the Euxine than Erzeroum and Kars. 

The purposes of Russia for a time would be 
promoted by the annexation of Persia, and by every 
step taken towards this success. The Persian 
Government has been long subjected to the suc- 
cessful diplomacy of Russia. The Shah is 
apparently very like the representatives of effete 
families everywhere. A vigorous monarch in 
Teheran would check Russia. A Dost Mohammed 
would have been a barrier for many years. 
Ranjeet Singh, probably, could have interposed an 
effective resistance to the Muscovites. Mehemet 
Ali would have done better than either of his 
Asiatic contemporaries ; and he might have raised 
Persia from being the footstool of the Romanoffs 
to the rival of Russia. The magnitude of the 
Persian land is overlooked by many of our 
authorities on political combinations. It touches 
the Caspian on the north, and the Indian Ocean on 
the south. The land is said to be barren by some, 
and fertile by others. The surface, probably, 
presents abundant evidence of both statements. 
The Persians have long been sunk under “the 
anarchy of despotism.” Christianity was trampled 
out by violence; and the land lost its hope of 
progress with its faith, We have no reason to 
Suppose that the arts and sciences of the Persians 
are equal now to those of their ancestry. We even 
know that they have degenerated rapidly. Still, 
Persia contains many fertile regions. The late 
Henry Martyn wrote when upon his missionary 
tour in that country :— 


On descending into the plain of Nackshau, my attention 
was seized by the appearance of a hoary mountain in front, 
at the other end, rising so high above the rest that they 
sunk jato nothing. It was truly sublime, and the interest 
it excited was not less, when, on inquiring its name, I was 
told it was Agir, or Ararat. At four in the afternoon we 
set oat for Shurror. The evening was pleasant ; the ground 


over which we passed was full of rich cultivation and ver- 
cure, watered by many a stream, and containing forty villages, 
most of them with the usual appendage of gardens. . . . 
many a spot where Noah perhaps offered his sacri- 


I fancied 
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fices ; and the promise of God, “‘ that seed time, aad harvest 
should not cease” appeared to me more anxioasly fulfilled ia 
the agreeable plain where it was spoken than elsewhere, as 
I had not seen such fertility in any part of the Shah's 


dominions. 


He had, however, found many fertile tracts ; and 
the accomplished and enthusiastic missionary was 
an observant man. A vast portion of the land is 
desolate, and without inhabitants—desolate be- 
cause it is destitute of population; yet Persia 
comprises many delightful districts—each of them 
equal in breadth and length to a German princi- 
pality. It would be very curious indeed if the 
land were not remarkable for its native fertility ; 
since the great district of Eden is comprised pro- 
bably within its frontiers, and the land known by 
that name to the ancients forms part of its pro- 
vinces. 

The late Sir John Malcolm, in a diplomatic letter 
to Count Woronzoff, whom he had met in Persia, 
assigns the want of fertility inthe Persian land as 
a reason why the Russians could not conveniently 
invade India from that quarter ; but the writer re- 
ferred doubtless to the districts affording the 
nearest road to India from the Russian frontiers, 
as the crow flies ; but the Cossack are not abso- 
lutely required to follow the crows, The danger 
arises not only from an influx of armed men over 
the north-western frontiers, which has occurred 
repeatedly, but also from the possession of the 
Persian Gulf by a hostile power with some mari- 
time pretences, and at the present date, if we are 
correctly informed, with a naval station in the 
Chinese seas. 

Our Government, in endeavouring to promote 
the Euphratean valley railway of eighty miles, in- 
volving an outlay of not quite £650,000, in the 
first instance, desire to have routes from and to 
India. They doubt whether Egypt may be always 
open upon friendly terms; and if its rulers uever 
be out of alliance with us, still, a little competition 
in trade is useful. 

Those politicians who look a little before them 
consider that our danger from future military 
moveinents is to be found in Persia, and on the 
Persian Gulf. ‘They cannot doubt the existence 
of Russian influence at Teheran. It is visible in 
the attack upon Herat, as it has been visible in 
the Persian policy for many years. We are at 
war with Persia, and like fire, hostilities once 
commenced may spread. Russia promises to 
assist meaning, to devour Persia, and thereby to 
reach India. Neither Austria, nor France, care 
for Russian progress to the eastward of Heddekel, 
or Tigris, for atime. They see not that conquest 
there would soon be supremacy on the Mediter- 
ranean; would soon be victory at Constantinople. 
They could not help Stamboul if it were assailed 
from the East; and it would be of little import- 
ance whether they could, or could not then help 
the Turk when he had nothing left to be helped iu, 
Austria in an agony of disappointment might ac- 
cept both banks of the Danube and Thessaly in 
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order to preserve the balance of power for three 
years. France in the crisis of Asiatic danger, 
might seek a compensation in Africa; and stake 
against the waters of the Euphrates, those of the 
Nile. A British diplomatist of a determined cha- 
racter would seek the developement of the Euphra- 
tean Valley route, to prevent all this mischief. It 
brings us nearer our enemy by four weeks, or five, 
than even Egypt; and although some difficulties 
may arise for a time in passing through a neutral 
country, yet Turkey cannot long be neutral in this 
contest. 

We have also upon our hands a battle against 
African slavery in America. It is daily waged 
upon the Exchanges and in our ports. If we 
could replace with free grown cotton, that of slave 
production, this foe would be nearly beaten. A 
railway from the Euphrates to the Mediterranean 


would increase the production of cotton in the | 


region of that river. This process would impart 
prosperity to Turkey, which we want to be strong, 
or stronger than at present. 


George Canning had credit for calling a new | 





world into existence, when he acknowledged the 
independence of the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies in South America. That world is one of 
growth so slow that George Canning as yet has 
little credit, except for intention, by the proceeding. 
The statesmen who may call Mesopotamia into re- 
existence will achieve a greater triumph, or one 
that will be more directly and immediately felt. 
The commercial advantages likely to spring from 
the plains of Mesopotamia under tillage, might 
induce the Government to favour the direction of 
our existing business into the old and long dry 
channels; for they like, Hindostan itself, require 
the means of cheap conveyance before they can 
exhibit the results of good cultivation. Although 
wars had ceased for ever, roads would be requisite 
through the deserts, before they could bloom for 
any good, social purpose; and over the wildernesses, 
ere they could rejoice in temporal matters—and 
the vast region having its name, like the Punjuab, 


| from its rivers, in its present state is a loss to 
' civilisation, and a reproach to the world, that all 


prudent men may desire to have once more removed. 
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DOMESTIC. 

Decemsexk in Europe began with weather hard as 
iron, or as the mill stones. Inthe east of Scotland 
the snow of November was deeper, and in the 
west its frosts severer, than the “ oldest inhabi- 
tant” had ever experienced in that month of early 
winter. In the east several persons perished in 
the snow. In the west curlers and skaters began 
operations with the prospect of a long run. In 
England several fatalities occurred by beginning 
too soon. Suddenly in the present month, the 
wind swept round in hurricanes by night, and 
gales by day; coming hot along the gulf stream 
from the American tropics, and the fret-work, the 
crystals, and the pearls of the frost, along with 
the mantle of the snow, melted away. The change 
has not been so complete on the continent, where 
unusually severe weather prevails. An early and 
a hard winter distinguished the season in North 
America. 

Public intelligence of a domestic character is 
meagre. The parliamentary recess has nearly 
reached its termination, and speculation regarding 
the future course of the ministry supplies the place 
of actual events, The Cabinet meet frequently, 
and are assiduously drilled on some subject. The 


lague of gout prevails in the Peers, and the want 
of a healthy leader for the upper house threatens 
inconvenience. Lord Panmure wants, like Cin- 
cinnatus, to return to the plough; and few persons 
with the same principality of good land to be 
ploughed, could resist the temptation. Lord John 





Russell would rather not yet ascend out of the 
turmoil of the Commons. He is not quite old 
enough. Lord Granville dislikes the labour, The 
Duke of Argyle likes it rather too well. The 
Earl of Carlisle will be withdrawn from Ireland to 
strengthen the position, according to some parties ; 
but according to the Irish again, this Sassenach 
Earl is just the man for Ireland ; and nobody else 
can fill his place, which must not be considered a 
hospital for the sick. 

The premier has strengthened his friends on the 
Episcopal Bench by judicious appointments ; and 
at the same time disappointed the hopes of the 
medieval party. They imagined that their old 
ceremonials, incense, tapers, and other material 
devices had got into favour with such men as the 
premier, who, we suppose, had privately intimated 
to them that floral ecclesiasticalism was very pretty 
in a little place upon a small scale ; but when work 
had to be done, and evil to be met among al 
population, it was simply useless—that is to say, 
in his opinion, and with a profusion of civil words 
he keeps to his own opinion. 

A statue of Sir Charles Napier of Scinde has 
been unveiled in Trafalgar-square, during this 
month. The spare space around the Nelson 
monument is, we presume, to be occupied with a 
crowd of minor heroes, yet we regret that Sir 
Charles Napier should anywhere be overlooked. 
He was not a minor man. 

Christmas week is not one of work, and the 
month closed dully, therefore, in business ; and more 
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satisfactorily in lighter matters. The price of 

wheat has considerably fallen, and bread is more 

abundant than at the close of last year with the 
rest families. 

The Scottish Rights question has afforded scope 
for articles and speeches—almost equal in number 
to those regarding the Heratese and Persia, in a 
month when topics were wanted. The subject 
had no immediate interest except to those who 
enjoy the war of words. Professor Blackie, of 
Edinburgh, made a “ spirited speech’’ at a Wallace 
Monument meeting, which induced a rejoinder 
from the Zimes, and a multitudinous correspondence 
arose, without making any particular difference to 
the rights of Scotland, but perhaps leading to an 
increased number of subscriptions to the Wallace 
Monument. 

The conference at Paris is to meet soon to 
settle Bolgrad and the Isle of Serpents, and may 
probably take Neufchatel under its care. For 
some time active measures will not be adopted. 

A striking agitation has arisen upon the income 
tax. It has become the subject of an earnest 
movement, beginning in London, comprehending a 
multitude of towns, and extending to a number 
more. The people demand, first, the performance 
of the promise that the extra tax should cease 
in twelve months after the stoppage of the war; 
and in the second that some distinction should 
occur in the incidence of the tax hereafter. At 
present, precarious and secured incomes are equally 
levied. That is an inequality. Earnings are 
never so secure as property, and they die with 
the earner. They are not, therefore, so valuable, 
aad they should not bear the same tax. 

THE ADMIRALTY. 

The other Sir Charles Napier has been busy with 

the present Sir Robert Peel, in spite of the pre- 


mier, who after bestowing the highest certificate of | 


character upon his Baltic campaign, says materially 
that he should not “ mind Peel,” who attacked 
him “only at public meetings.” Sir Charles 
Napier, of Southwark, however, thinks that the 
young gentleman, for speaking evil of an Admiral 
double his age, should be turned ont of the 
Admiralty. By an unaccountable perversion of a 
man’s talents, Sir Robert was placed in the 
Admiralty. The only qualification that he possessed 
was the very common one of having been 
shipwrecked in the Mediterranean. By the way 
of keeping to his object, Sir Charles has written to 
the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, who 
asserts of the Staffordshire Baronet that he had 
no opportunity of speaking to him except during 
an Official introduction. As to the quarrel itself, 
the Admiral displayed more sagacity in the Baltic 
than wisdom out of it. 

The Admiralty requires a change of manage- 
ment. It wants head, and has too many skulls. 
What use can non-professional persons of avy ca- 
libre, however small, ever be to the navy? The 
Duke of Cambridge works hard at the Hoise 
Guards, and is so determined to bring the army 
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into an efficient state, that the government will be 
unable to resist the force of example, but be 
obliged to give some power to practical men over 
the navy. We havea high opinion of the sugar 
trade, and we do not think they would form the 
best managers of a silk business, Bad habits 
have drawn such politicians as Sir James Graham 
and Sir Robert Peel into the condemnation ex- 
pressed iu the Latin proverb of the shoemaker and 
his last. In old Saxon something of the same 
kind is said in regard to the beggar and his horse. 
Yet the beggar of this year may have been a groom 
or a dragoon in youth, while there is no chance 
whatever that a lay lord of the Admiralty ever 
served before the mast. 
CRIMES, 

Crimes have brought their punishments, and 
thus Calcraft, the executioner-in-chief of the 
metropolis, has been busied to a terrible extent. 
One person was executed at Newgate on the 15th 
December, for the murder of a watchmaker's 
shopman, at 9 o’clock of an October evening, in 
Parliament-street, London; done as he said, not 
with the view of killing, but of stupifying the 
shopkeeper, that he might rob the shop. This 
person had more than one name in use. Occasionally 
he was Jenkins; sometimes, Marley. He was 
executed, as he had been tried, under the latter 
name. He had been a soldier in a mounted re- 
giment, and was distinguished during the Caffre 
war. Hebheld a ticket-of-leave, and had been a 
felon. He confessed ultimately that the robbery 
was planned, and that two confederates kept the 
door while he carried out the project. Marley 
complained that he could not obtain employment, 
and was driven into vice by want. Some means 
to support tickets-of-leave by work is essentially 
requisite. We should be always able to say that 
no man needs to steal byead who is willing to 
work for it. Villainy should have no excuse. 

A father was hung at Chester on the 80th, for 
the murder of his two children. The case is very 
sad ; yet no grounds had been afforded for sup- 
posing that the man was insane. 

Three Italian seamen were executed at 
Winchester on the 22nd, for murder on the Globe, 
a transport ship, in the Euxine, during the war. 
The evidence was full and unimpeachable, Finally, 
they confessed the crime, and so much more guilt 
that even Italy might rejoice in the termination of 
their wickedness. Crimes vary in shading, and as 
assassination is more common in Italy than in 
some other parts of the world, the guilt, equal 
everywhere, becomes less in criminal opinion ; | 
yet these Italian sailors were very unfavourable 
specimens of a race who trust more to the knife 
than consists with morality. 

The reign of roguery is not yet closed, and the 


public have become accustomed to its progress. 
Redpath, the gigantic appropriator of Great North- 
ern Railway dividends, and their generous disburser 
among poorer persons than the proprictary, is a 
clerk of the same company, who merely stole a 
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thousand pounds by a very common felony, is 
already in penal servitude. Robson, the famous 
fast man of the Crystal Palace Company, has ere 
new become accustomed to the doings of the 
penitentiary. ‘They are ouly large operators in a 
business now too common, namely, that of swind- 
ling. A number of remarkable cases for limited 
sums have occurred at Liverpool. In London the 
collectors of poor rates for the City union, have 
contrived to pocket fifty thousand pounds by 
keeping one cheque book for the auditors and 
another for themselves, Other cases of equal 
turpitude, but of less amount, have occurred 
there. 
THE COLONIES AND UNITED STATES. 

Judge Haliburton, the author of the most 
amusing delineations of North American life, north 
and south of the frontier, has pleaded the cause of 
Colonial Union before the Manchester people, in 
an address that partly by its inherent power, 
partly from the want of matter in the press, has 
made a noise out of Manchester, and shown that 
the extension of the British Union has many 
friends. 

The last message of the United States President 
Pierce is unusually long; and re-asserts in official 
language the views of the successful democrats. 
Its allusions to foreign affairs are not, however, so 
aspiring as in the circumstances mankind expected. 

A sad calamity has occurred at Canton. The 
city has been bombarded on three days, aad twenty- 
three war junks have been sunk by our fleets, in 
consequence of violent measures against our flag 
by the Viceroy. We have only telegraphic 
accounts, without details. 

An insurrection of negroes, in the United States, 
has been suspected, and thereupon many persons 
have been hung. 

PERSIA 4ND RUSSIA. 

Foreign affairs find their centre again in Russia 
That country is blamed for invoking the Persian 
war, to be revenged of Britain, by one party. By 
another the Russian ensign for the time is described 
asalambkin. The credulity of these good people 
is equal to anything in its line, ancient or modern. 
Many of them would consider the encampment of 
a Russian army at Dalkeith as rather an advantage 
than otherwise, being calculated to increase trade, 
until they discovered that their customers were 
born to consume the fruits but not to pay for 
therm ; and they might make the discovery too 
late for consols. 

Russia wields Persia—Persia attacks Herat ; 
Herat is a key to Affghanistan; Affghanistan is a 
key to India. These are so many facts. Persia 
is coveted by Russia, and can be conquered easier 
by pretection than by any other means. It must, 
however, be placed in danger before it can use 
protection. Therefore the Persian Government is 
persuaded to break a treaty with the British Go- 
vernment, which the former does, vi ef armis, with- 
@ut reason or rhyme. These are all plain facts. Now, 
indeed, we are told that Persia is particularly 





willing to restore Herat, Perhaps the restoration 
is too late for good. The defenders of the place may 
be killed. Their fortifications may be rendered 
useless. We know not that these dismal possibi- 
lities may represent occurrences ; but it is absurd 
to suppose that the British Governmeut rush 
needlessly into a war with Persia; that may soon 
become a war with Russia. A British Ministry 
before a general election would naturally court 
peace. Let us admit no higher motive on their 
part; at least they have the motive of majorities, 
unless we are all ambitious and belligerent; 
enamoured of the income tax and of war, which 
we are not. Our Government proved their 
expectancy of peace by disbanding the foreign 
legions, dismissing the militia, and reducing the 
army. They would have found pretences for the 
maintenance of these forces if they had planned the 
restoration of hostilities in 1857; yet they have 
been virtually restored in 1856, and the year closes, 
as it commenced, in war. The expedition to the 
Persian Gulf is said to have seized a number of 
places on the Persian coast, which in the meantime 
will exist as material guarantees, in refentis, until 
the mischief done at Herat by Persia be so far as 
possible undone. 
THE PRUSSIANS AND SWISS. 

The Prussians and the Swiss have ceased to 
hold diplomatic intercourse, and the Swiss have 
replied to the threatenings from Berlin and Paris, by 
ordering ten thousand men to each of the threat- 
ened frontiers. Viscount Palmerston is charged as 
usual, with invigorating the resistance of the Swiss 
authorities to the counsels of France and the 
designs of Prussia. This is the ordinary opinion 
on all such cases on the continent. Viscount Pal- 
merston wishes the whole business at the dogs. 
It spoils the festive recess of cabinets and law 
courts. What has he to do with the German 
Count and his followers who endeavoured to re- 
volutionise Neufchatel—a canton belonging de 
facto to Switzerland; who were defeated, who 
were taken, who are about to be tried, and whose 
trial the Prussian King hopes to prevent by the 
argument of a hundred thousand bayonets. With 
all these discordances onr Premier can have no 
interest unless he really wishes a rod in pickle for 
the despotic Powers of the continent ; and if that 
idea possess his mind, with present prospects in 
the Orient, he could not be altogether blamed at 
home. 


DvunrinG the last month, the death of Dr. Harris, 
the author of “Mammon,” and the President of 
the Independent Theological College; and of Mr. 
Hugh Miller, the editor of the ‘ Witness,” 


Edinburgh—the first lecturer and writer on geology 
in Scotland—have left places in literature that will 
not be occupied soon. Dr. Harris died on the 13th, 
and Mr. Miller apparently on the 24th. The 
intellect of the latter gentleman had evidently 
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failed for a short time before his death. He | 
was found dead by a pistol shot, in his bed- 
room, on the morning of the day named, and | 
no doubt can be entertained that he committed 


suicide while insane. He was one of the remark- 


LITERARY 


By Pro- 


Lays and Legends of Ancient Greece. 
Sutherland 


yessoR Buackiz. Edinburgh : 
and Knox, 1 Vol., pp. 359. 
THis volume, isin poetry, the book of the month ; 


and we notice it in this eclumn, with the intention | 


of reverting to it hereafter, to quote one of the 
political poems which Professor Blackie has ap- 
pended to the “Lays and Legends of Ancient 


Greece.”? The subject is Braemar. We bear testi- | 


mony to the verses being o’er true :— 


O, fair is the land, my own mountain land, 
Fit nurse for the brave and the free, 
Where the fresh breezes blow o’er the heath’s purple glow, 
And the clear torrent gushes with glee ! 
Sut woe’s me, woe! what dole and sorrow 
From this lovely land I borrow, 
When I roam, where the stump of a stricken ash tree 
Shows the spot where the home of the cottar should be, 
And the cold rain drips, and the cold wind moans 
O'er the tumbled heaps of old grey stones, 
Where once a fire blazed free. 
Foz a blight has come down on the land of the mountain, 
The storm-nurtured pine, and the clear gushing fountain, 
And the chieftains are gone, the kind lords of the glen, 
In the land that once swarmed with the brave Highlandmen ! 


O, fair is the land, my own monntain land, 
Fit nurse for the brave and the free, 
Where the strong waterfall scoops the grey granite wall, 
Neath the roots of the old pine tree! 
But woe’s me, woe! whiat dole and sorrow 
From this lovely land I borrow, 
When the long and honseless glen I see, 
Where only the decr to range is free 
And I think on the pride of the dwindled clan, 
And the home-sick heart of the brave Highlandman 
Far-tost on the billowy sea. 
For a blight has come down on the land of the mountain, 
The storm-nurtured pine, and the clear-gushing fountain, 
And the stalkers of deer keep their scouts in the gien, 
That once swarmed with the high- hearted brave Highlandmen! 


O, fair is the land, my own mountain land, 
Fit nurse for the brave and the free 
Where the young river leaps down the sheer ledge, and sweeps 
With a fall-flooded force to the sea! 
But woe is we! what dole aad sorrow 
From this lovely land I borrow . 
When I think on the men that should father the clan, 
But who bartered the rights of the brave Highlandman 
To the lordlings, that live for the pleasure to kill 
The stag that roams free o’er the tenantless hill : 
What care they for the brave Highlandman ? 
For a blight has come down on the land of the mountain, 
The sturm-nurtured pine, and the clear-gushing fountain, 
And vendors of game are the lords of the glen, 
Who rule o’er the fair mountain land without meu ! 


The volume contains a number of verses, written 
in the same off-band style, doubtless intended to 





able men of Scotland, standing highest in his own 
science ; and the author of works that will long 
exercise great influence in his particular walk. 
Hereafter, we may introduce a sketch of a life 
thus lamentably terminated. 


REGISTER. 


promote the feclings on the land question in the 
Highlands, which Professor Blackie has adopted ; 
with the hope of stemming the depopulation of 
the Highlands. From a work, of which one part 
has been written rapidly, with a presen purpose, 
and another is the fruit of matured thought, it 
might be unfair, even in this incidental notice, to 
quote from any one portion, without referring 
to the other—and the following verses, from 
Pandora, show that the “Lays and Legends of 
Ancient Greece” may rank with those of Ancient 
Rome :— 


O, she is fair beyond compare ! 
Her the Thunderer high 

With all beauty’s bravery prauked 
To trick the Titan’s eye, 

Her thy forging wit, Hephaestus, 
Cunningly did frame ; 

Every god his victim gave 
To make a perfect dame. 

With soft-ewelling smovthness Venus 
Rounded every limb, 

And her full deep eye cerulean 
Dashed with wanton whim. 

Rouud her chiselled mouth the Graces 
Wove their wreathings rare, 

All his sunny radiance Phebus 
Showered upon her hair. 

Juno gave the lofty stature 
That beseems the queen, 

Dian the light-footed grace 
That trips the springy green. 

Taned her throat the grace of Muses 
To the perfect bird ; 

Hermes from her tongue sweet-sausive 
Winged the witching word. 

With a various-pictared vesture, 
Woven thin and fine, 

From her loom celestial Pallas 
Clad the shape divines. 


All the trcop of cureless evils 
Rushing reinless forth 

From thy damned box, Pandora, 
Seize the tainted Earth ; 

And to lay the marshelled legions 
Of our fiendish paius, 

Hope alone, a sorry charmer, 
Io the box remains. 

Epimetheus knew the dolours, 
Bat he knew too late; 

Jealous Jove himself now vainly 
Would revoke the fate. 

And he cursed the fair Pandora, 
But he cursed in vain ! 

Still to fools the fleeting pleasure 


Buys the lasting pain. 
The verses tell their own story to every reader, 
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and this section of the volume will enhance the 
literary fame of their author ; but we will include 
the volume in a future paper on Poets and Poetry. 





Ina, and other Poems. By Many E. Leste. 
London and Calcutta: G. C. Hay and Co. 


Pp. 200. 
Ancio-Inp1an society produces a fall proportion 
of poets, in the higher meaning of the title. 
Within twelve months we have noticed several 
volumes written in India, of great promise and 
high performance. Major McGregor’s and Mrs. 
Ogilvie’s might be mentioned as examples. Miss 
Leslie’s “ Ina” for depth of thought and expres- 
sive language, will occupy a very high place in the 
poetry of the period. We purpose, however, to 
notice it again, along with the preceding and some 
other volumes. But we take the following fore- 
shadowing of that happy time, for which all should 
hope and anxiously long, because it is extremely 
pretty :— 

“For thou shalt see the white face of the year 

Thou hast been watching for so long. O, Earth, 

Standing upon thy hills one morning-tide ; 

Her lily hands with glowing gifts all filled, 

And on her head a crown of olive leaves 

With radiant stars amid their greenness twined ; 

And she will sing a song caught from the strains 

The angel-band sang to the watchers lone 

Upon the moonlit plains of Bethlehem ; 

And she will smile on thee, and from her smile 

A sunniness of gladness will o’erspread 

Thy face, O, weary, tear-besprinkled Earth !” 

The low voice ceased, and from my spirit’s eye 

The vision vanished, and I saw the sun 

Riding in his lone course through the blue heavens, 

And singing birds and lovely flowers around ; 

Bat yet it seemed not all an empty dream, 

For Farth’s deep woes, and yearnings, and bright hopes, 

Had there a faint though truthful shadowing forth. 


Lapy Extra: "Twas a sweet vision, and O, Sir, my heart 
Thanks thee for its distilling, gentle balm. 
Glory and Peace, one day, shall hand in hand 
Walk on the earth, no longer agonised 
With war’s sad music—minors and harsh sharps— 
The laurel then shall flourish greenly fair 
Needing no more blood-rain to feed its roots. 
Ronatp: Ay, and young children scarce believingly 
Shall hear of battle-fields where man met man 
In deadly, inextinguishable strife. 
Fcrt-walls with ivy shall be mantled o’er, 
And birds shall build their small nests ’mid the leaves, 
Cannon shall lie along the grass, and flowers 
Shall twine around them io long, starry wreaths ; 
Ball-pyramids shall scatter, and each shot 
Shall be encradelled ten ‘erly in moss 
*Mid cowslips and young purple violets. 
O, cease not, Lady, thy low-voiced prayers 
For this morn’s advent companied with joy 
And songs, and smiles and glad thanksgiving wordr. 
Surely it shall come, though it tarry long. 





Mod-rn Manicheism §&c. London: J. W. Parker. 
] Vol. pp- 164. 
Tsis volume is anonymous and is dedicated to 
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Professor Aytoun. We do not concur fully with 
all the author’s theology, but the subjoined verses 
are a fitting accompaniment to the preceding 
qnotation :— 


Would’st thou, if haply so thou may'st, advauce 
That blessed consummation? Wouldst thou speed 
The lingering hour of Earth’s deliverance ? 

Arise—the naked clothe, the hungry feed, 

The sick and wounded tend,—soothe the distressed. 
If thy weak arm cannot protect, yet plead 

With bold rebuke the cause of the oppressed, 
Kindling hot shame in Mammon’s votaries, 
Abashed, at least, lucre’s grovelling guest ; 

And, in the toil-worn serf, a glal_surprise 
Awakening—when, from brute despondency, 
Taught to look up to heaven with dazzled eyes.— 

Thus may’st thou do God service,—thus apply 
Thyself, within thy limit to abate 
What wickedness thou see’st, or misery ; 

Thus in a Sacred Band associate 
New levies, from the adverse ranks of sin 
Converted,—ayainst sin confederate. 

Or—if by outward act to serve, or win 
Joint followers to the standard of thy Lord, 

Thy lot forbid,—turno, then, thy thought within : 

Be each recess of thine own breast explored : 

There, o’er the Passions be thy victories won : 
There, be the altar of thy faith restored, 

And thou a living sacrifice, thereon 
Present thyself.—This ever may’st_thou do, 

Nor, doing this, wilt aught have left undone : 


“Labour’s Utopia” is a more finished poem than 
‘‘Manicheism,” and more within the grasp of 
common men, even if it be Utopian; and when 
labourers can always be relied upon to act for the 
community as for their own families, the result 
celebrated in the subjoined verses may be achieved ; 


And gratefal Earth, the while rejoiced to yield 
Her increase, and with milk and honey flowed, 
And with her corn and wine the garners filled, 

And many a garden—girdled city showed 
Her pillared piles and streets of palaces, 
Wherein, in social fellowship, abode 

Brethren, uvjostled by the envious press 
Of competition’s rivalry, for all 
Shared equally, none coveting excess. 

Fach in such office laboured as might fall 
To him most fitly,—such as several taste 
Or special talent made congenial : 

Laboured assiduous—howso’er were traced 
His duty’s limit,—and his gathering brought 
And at commonweal’s disposal placed, 

Nor larger meed for larger service sought. 

Pleasant it was to watch, when day decayed, 
The ploughman, homeward wending wearily, 
Halt to remark the play of light and shade 

Ia forest glade’s perspective greenery, 

Or stoop to calla herb or mineral, 
Or look up wistful to the western sky : 

Pleasant to note the concourse cordial 
Of sage and vard with artisan and hind, 

In porch or garden, or at festival, 

Where converse eloquent and wit refined 
United with the banquet’s jovial cheer, 

The feast of reason amd the flow of mind. 


Although we may have an opportunity of again 
noticing the style and tendency of this writer, yet 
as we shall not then be able to quote from bis 
pages, we copy the lines from “ Merliu’s Cave,” to 
illustrate a third style, differing entirely from the 
former extracts :-— | 
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Lightly the fretted dome is hung 
On arches rising from among 
Slim shafts in pillared clusters strung. 


Daskily shows the pictured lore 
With rich mosaic mantling o'er 
The many coloured walls and floor. 


Laridly burns the lastre shed 
From off a coffin, ruby red, 
Through the dim chamber of the dead, 


Wherein no storied oriel glows, 
No ray through chink or doorway flows, 
Nor from tall tapers ranged in rows. 


Where light is none, but what is thrown 
From off the chest of burnished stone 
Which in the centre shines alone: 


Like dark-hued rose, on widowed stem 
Left blooming,—or like crowning gem, 
Keystone of vaulted diadem : 


Or liker still a jewel set 
In inlaid casket-cell, ere yet 
Transferred to regal coronet. 


This anonymous writer possesses the art of de- 
scription, very néarly in the style of the late 
Thomas Hood, or the Poet Laureate—and should 
strengthen it by exercise. 





Things not generally Known; or, Curiosities of 
History. By Joun Tras, 1 vol. Pp., 249. 
London: David Bogue. 


Tne peculiarly pleasant character of Mr. Tims’s 
volumes has been already mentioned in our pages. 
The present is confined to historical subjects, and 
if it does not contain all that the reader may wish 
to know, it is fall of many things that he did not 
know, collected with great diligence, and presented 
with much skill. 


Australia, Tasmaaia, and New Zealand. By An 
Englishman. London: Saunders and Otley. 
lvol. Pp. 496. 


A Uservt feature in this volume is its Direc'!ories 
for the Australian cities. For the rest, it is a 
description of the state of these colonies and their 
towns, with copious extracts from the local papers, 
reports, and other authorities. It partakes of the 
character of an almanac. Against democracy and 
the Scotch, the author is amusingly irritated. He 
regrets the circulation of Lloyd's Weekly News- 
prper in the colony ; and is sadly afraid of revolu- 
tionary doctrines. Notwithstanding these pecu- 
liarities, the book contains valuable information. 
Sydney appears to be a more settled town than 
Melbourne, in An Englishman's estimation. 


Society in New South Wales may be said to be classified, 
while the lines which are drawn to distinguish the respective 
grades are rigidly adhered to. In Victoria, where the 


population has trebled itself in three years, it is a matter of 


difficulty, if not impossibility, for one man to ascertain the 
former character or position of another; and a proper’y 
qualification is the only one that makes a distinction in the 
social intercourse of the inhabitants—excepting of course 
the illiterate and low, and the edacated and refined, whose 
dissimilar habits and tastes would prove a barrier to friendly 
association in any country or colony. 

In Sydney men of property aad position hold themselves 
distinct —except on matters of business—from men of pro- 
perty wsfhout character. In Melbourne all mix indiscrimin- 
ately together, hke a mob at a fair, or figures at a mas- 
querade. In Sydney, the emancipated felon and the Eng- 
lish ontlaw have no locus sfandi within the threshold of 
those whose characters are untaiated. In Melbourne few 
men know the private character of their neighbours or 
fellow-citizens; and the wealthy rogue is accepted as an 
honest man and a gentleman—so long as there is nothing 
io his acts to unmask the disguise. But in Sydney, where 
the increase to the population has been gradual, each one 
seems to know the character of the other, while exch one 
knows whiere he will and where he will not be received, 

In New South Wales, as in Van Dieman's Lan4, there 
are many wealthy merchants, who in early life were convicts, 
and who have either served out their period of imprison- 
ment or obtained “ tickets of leave,’ and who, by commercial 
or other speculations, have amassed considerable fortunes, 
Bat those persons are strictly excluded from social circles— 
save and except with their own class, 


The Seotch colony of Otago, New Zealand, was 
founded, he says, in a narrow sectarian spirit, not 
unlike the Canterbury colony, we should think ; and 
although the people all went there of one mind, 
they are now of adozen. He evidently describes 
a state of matters with which he is altogether 
unacquainted. He applied for information to the 
superintendent, and received no reply. The letter 
seut by him was courteous, and should have been 
answered, but he says that it was not noticed. Is 
he assured that it was ever delivered? He accuses 
the people of Otago with indulgence in ecclesiasti- 
cal animosities, while the ecclesiastical tables that 
he quotes in the next page, honestly —we suppose 
say that they meet in great harmony and neigh- 
bourly intercourse. The gross population, ten 
years since, was 2,557, who had 3,168 acres under 
crop, and possessed 435 horses, 6,511 horned cat- 
tle, nearly three for each, and 53,902 sheep, or 
23 for each person, with some sixteen millions 
acres of land to go and come upon, so that they 
seem in no dread of starvation, but must be 
tolerably rich. 


The social position of Dunedin, the capital of Otago—to 
what shall we compare it? In the present civilized state of 
society, the jinhabitants of that town puzzle us to find any 
class in any country with whom to institute a comparison. 
Of the human kiod, we know of nobody of ao similar 
eharacter ; aad, for want of a better simile, we will compare 
the town to a fenced enclosure or large ring, withia 
which a namber of unhappy and spiteful creatures are like 
so manny strange cate, that constantly endeavour to tear out 
each other’s eyes. To avoid the daily encounter of the 
antagonists, the few respectable wanderers and peacably dis- 
posed of the group, who might have been unconsciously 
drawn into the social turmoil, have only one way of escape, 
viz —to leap the barrier, and fly the province for another, 
or to go into the interior of their own, till something ap- 
proaching to harmony shall reign in the discontented city. 


The Englishman is a high-churchman; but he 





} sill can quote statistics, and we need them. 
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Jessie Cameron. By Lady Racuet Botier. 
Ediuburgh : W. Blackwood and Sons. 1 vol. 
Tus is a tale of Invernessshire, and humble life, 
in which the history of a widow, ber daughter, and 
two sons, is gracefully told. It contains none of 
that straining after effect that disfigures many si- 
milar tales. Nothing occurs out of the course of 
Nature in the circumstances. One son falls into 
bad company, becomes a poacher, fires at a game- 
keeper, and is obliged to fly to Australia. ‘hat is 
one affliction. The daughter gives her heart to 
one person, who deserts her for another person, 
and repenting his error, comes to seck sympathy 
from his neglected first love, who very properly 
resents the intrusion, although in the great spate 
she rescued him and his family from destruction. 
Except the latter portion, this also was a great 
affliction. The thoughtless son Donald became 
thoughtful, and being a digger, gathered much 
goid. John, the better, and now the poorer 
brother, finally married well. Jessie refused many 
offers. Donald returned with a fortune, and be- 
came a farmer, marrying, of course. Upon these 
materials Lady Butler has written a_beantiful 
story, and it is very neatly got up in the mechani- 
cal departments. ‘“ Bonny,’’ says the authoress, 
“are the Highland hills, sweet the birken woods, 
and warm are the Highland hearts;” but year by 

year they get fewer, and the hills lonelier. 


Foices from the Greenwood.- Adapted from the 
original by Lady Watrace. London: Bell 
and Daldy. 1 Vol. 


Tuts is a thin Christmas volume in green and gold, 
with numcrous illustrations, and printed in the 
best style, a course which its publishers appear 
to pursue with their works. ‘Voices from the 
Greenwood” are allegorical or fanciful, as may be 
very readily supposed since the fir-tree, the rose, 
the brook, the stone are chief speakers. ‘The fir- 
tree claims honour for its employment as the 
Christmas tree. 

We, fir-trees, are Cliristmas trees ; and the spirit appoints 
us to appear invariably at the gay feast. We never fail 
either in castle or cottage. If the parents are ever so poor, 


they always contrive to place a few lights in our green 
branches, to delight the merry children. 


Winter blessed the Fir-tree for its work, and 
the Ivy for its evergreen tenderness ; but neither 
Fir-tree nor Ivy could keep our Christmas time, 
as it is and has long been, without the green holly 
bush, and its red berries. 

Then we have geology taught inthe same quaint 
style; and thus one scene is described :— 


Every night fire adorns the mountain with brilliant red 
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| streamers, which wave on a golden ground, embroidered with 


sparkling gems. The flames of fire and the waves of water 
gaily sporttogether. The red glow dips into the floods, and 
peeps up at intervals, broken by the rippling of the waters. 
My friend, the rock, sees all this—himself crowned by vine- 
wreaths and orange blossoms. He also places a feathery 
palm in the green cap which the turf has woven for him ; 
and the sharp pointed aloe, and prickly cactus, nestle round 
his brow. 

The Bay of Naples is the spot described, and 
the volnme exhibits much descriptive genius. 


The History of Jean Paul Clophart; or the <Ad- 
ventures of a Runaway. London: Lambert 
and Co. 

Tuts is another book of the season for those bad 
little boys who nurse bad tempers, are fond of 
mischief, and clever tricksters, whereby they may 
pleasantly learn, without the pain of actual expe- 
rience, all the troubles of the road, and be persuaded 
thereby to stop at home. 


Greek Syntax ; With a Rationale of the Construc 
tion. By James Crypz, A.M. Edinburgh: 
Sutherland and Knox, 1 vol. pp. 210, 

Proresson BLackig, in a prefatory notice of this 

book, states that it was written at his request, and 

has beea adopted in his classes. That fact secures 
for it a very considerable circulation. The work 
appears to be a very valuable addition to our 
treatises on Greek grammar. It embraces, or in 
reality if is, an exposition of the formation of the 

Greek language, by one of its masters, and we 

have not many. In his prefatory note, Professor 

Blaikie regrets that Latin and Greek are not 

spoken, as the best course of tuition in our schools 

and universities. Latin is, we presume, frequently 
spoken. Atone time that wastrue. And the 

best remedy for the deficiency is its removal, by a 

commencement of the conversational plan. Mr. 

Clyde’s work is not merely useful to students, in 

the confined meaning of the term, but much more 

useful to those who, having formed an acquaintance 
with the language, desire to become conversant 
thoroughly with its construction. 





We have received several Reports of Insurance 
Companies, and some letters from other Companies, 
—the latter not very important—which, with the 
tables promised in our last, we are compelled to 
postpone until February ; as in addition to our 
usual space, this Number contains the contents 
and title page of the last volume. 











